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THE  MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

OFFICERS  FOR  1926 

President Samuel  M.  North,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 

State  Supervisor  of  High  Schools  for  Maryland. 

First  Vice-President M.  S.  H.  Unger,  Westminster,  Maryland, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Carroll  County. 

Second  Vice-President Edward  F.  Webb,  Cumberland,  Maryland, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Allegany  County. 

Treasurer Dr.  Rozelle  Berryman,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 

Principal,-  Junior  High  School  No.  78,  Baltimore. 

Secretary* Hugh  W.   Caldwell,   Elbton,  Maryland, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cecil  County. 
*Walter  H.  Davis,  Principal  of  the  Havre  de  Grace  High  School,  was 
appointed  Acting  Secretary  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  October 
5,  1926. 

MEMBERSHIP— 1926 

The  membership  for  1926  is  2,209,  distributed  as  follows: 

Allegany  County  _ .-.  23 

Anne  Arundel  County  20 

Baltimore   County  ...—...  14 

'     '     --■           Baltimore  City — 732 

Calvert   County  26 

Caroline   County 101 

Carroll    County   255 

Cecil   County   127 

Charles   County  2 

Dorchester   County 28 

Frederick   County   .-. 33 

Garrett   County 2 

Harford  County 72 

Howard  County  5 

Kent   County 40 

Montgomery  County 14 

Prince  George's  County  9 

Queen  Anne's  County 80 

St.  Mary's  County  1 

Somerset  County  Ill 

Talbot  County  45 

Washington  County 159 

Wicomico    County  156 

Worcester  County 116 

General  List  38 

Total   2,209 
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Percentage  of  teachers  enrolled  in  State  Associations  for  year 
ending  January  1,  1926: 

No.        %  STATES 

10  100  Arizona,   Connecticut,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 

nia, Ehode  Island,   South  Dakota,-  Utah,   Washington, 
Wyoming. 
5  90+      California,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Nevada, 

11  80+      Colorado,    Indiana,    Louisiana,    Nebraska,   New   Hamp- 

shire, Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Vermont,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin. 

5  70+      Arkansas,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Virginia. 

5  60+      Delaware,      Massachusetts,      Minnesota,      Mississippi, 

North  Dakota. 

7  50+      Florida,   Iowa,   Montana,   New  York,   North   Carolina, 

Texas,  New  Mexico. 

2  40+      Georgia,  South  Carolina. 

1  30+      MARYLAND. 

1  20+      Alabama. 

0  10  + 

1  1+      Tennessee. 

48 

Only  TWO  States  lower  than  MARYLAND  in  percentage  of 
teachers  belonging  to   State  Association. 

4,000  white  teachers  in  counties  of  Maryland. 

1,477  white  teachers  of   counties  belong  to   State  Association. 

37%   of  white  teachers  of  counties  belong  to  State  Association. 

3,500  white  teachers  in  Baltimore  City. 

732  white  teachers  of  Baltimore  City  belong  to  State  Associa- 
tion. 

21%  of  white  teachers  of  Baltimore  City  belong  to  State  Asso- 
ciation. 

7,500  teachers  in  Maryland. 

2,209  white  teachers  belong  to  State  Association. 

29f/c   of  white  teachers  belong  to  M.  S.  T.  A. 

SEVEN  100%  counties,  Carroll,  Caroline,  Cecil,  Queen  Anne, 
Somerset,  Wicomico,  Worcester,  gave  the  M.  S.  T.  A.  946  member, 
an  average  of  137. 

SIXTEEN  other  counties  gave  the  M.  S.  T.  A.  only  531  mem- 
bers, an  average  of  only  33. 

SEVEN  100%  counties  contribute  59 %c  of  dues  from  the  coun- 
ties. 

SIXTEEN  other  counties  contribute  only  41  %c  of  dues  from  the 
counties. 

The  teachers  of  these  SIXTEEN  counties  thus  do  not  assume 
their  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  professional  and  financial 
support  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association  has  always  worked 
for — never  against — the  welfare  of  the  teachers.  It  has  supported 
progressive   school  legislation;   some   of   its   departments   have   con- 
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tributed  to  curriculum  making,  it  has  promoted  good  fellowship 
among  its  members,  greater  respect  for  the  profession,  a  better  pro- 
fessional attitude,  inspiration  through  its  meetings;  its  exiatence  led 
to  the  organization  of  county  associations;  it  is  giving  moral  and  fi- 
nancial support  to  the  committee  working  on  a  Teachers'  Pension 
Plan;  it  could  do  more  if  its  funds  were  sufficient;  its  existence  gives 
the  teachers  a  concerted  voice  when  needed. 

That  the  State  Teachers'  Association  may  work  more  efficient- 
ly in  the  interest  of  all  the  teachers  and  of  education  in  Maryland  it 
needs  more  members. 

The  officers  of  the  County  Teachers'  Association  in  SEVEN  coun- 
ties secured  100%  mem^bership  in  the  State  Association.  The  officers 
in  other  counties  can  do  likewise. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  FOR  1926 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  North,  President. 

Superintendent  M.  S.  H.  Unger,  First  Vice-President. 
Superintendent  James  M.  Bennett,  Salisbury,  1924-1927. 
Mr.   George  M.   Gaither,   Baltimore   City,   1925-1928. 
Mr.  E.  Clarke  Fontaine,  Pocomoke  City,  1923-1926. 


DELEGATES— 1 926 


MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

Who  reported  to  Committee  on  Credentials 


Allegany  County 

O,  B.  Boughton 

Miss  Dorothy  Matthias 

Miss  Isabel  Ireland 

Miss  Sarah  Wright 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Upham 

Edward  F.  Webb 

C.  L.  Kopp 

Miss  Agnes  Hannon 

Car<Jine  County 

Miss  Ruth  McCrea 
Miss  Mary  Clough 
W.  K.  Gumming 
Stephanie  Ford 

Cecil  County 

Miss  Francis  M.  Cleaves 
Miss  Katherine  M.  Bratton 
Miss  Helen  M.  Wright 

Dorchester  County 

Franklin  A.  Stayer 

Frederick  County 

Miss  Hazel  Utterback 

James  C.  Biehl 

G.  Lloyd  Palmer 

A.  L.  Leary 

Charles  H.  Remsberg 

Robert  Stull 

Miss  Anna  Wolfe 

Anne  Arundel  County 

Miss  Susie  McGruder 
Baltimore  County 

Joseph  Blair 
Miss  Mary  McGuigan 
E.  Bennett  Bowen 
Edward  G.  Stapleton 

Caroll  County 

Miss  Emma  Brown 
Miss  Edna  Devilbiss 
E.  A.  Wolfe 
Miss  Alma  McCaffrey 
M.  S.  H.  Unger 

Charles  County 

Neale  Wills 


Calvert  County 

Mrs.  Julius  Dorsey 
Herbert  F.  Davis 
Howard  T.  Ruhl 

Garrett  County 

Ralph  R.  Webster 
F.  E.  Rathbun 

Harford   County 

Allen  B.  Amoss 
Earl  C.  Beatty 
Miss  Marie  Hetzch 
Miss  May  Thompson 
C.  Milton  Wright 

Howard   County 

Miss  Jean  Twardowicz 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Gray 
Herbert  C.  Brown 
W.  C.  Phillips 
Mrs.  A.  A.  McBride 
Austin  A.  McBride 
Frank  E.  Smith 
Miss  Myrtle  Chell 

Prince  George's   County 

Mrs.  Clestelle  M.  Lewis 
William  D.  Himes 
Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Henault 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Sturgis 
Nicholas  Orem 

Somerset  County 

Miss  Elizabeth  Sudler 
Miss  Carrie  McNamara 
Mrs.  Emma  Somers 
Miss  Emma  J.  Layfield 
Miss  Myrtle  Bloodworth 
Mrs.  Mary  Fitzgerald 
Miss  Grace  Alder 
E.  W.  Pi-uitt 

Worcester   County 

Mrs.  Marshall  Post 
Miss  Pearl  Boston 
John  S.  Hill 
Miss  Lurah  Collins 
Miss  Mary  F.  Bailey 
Theodore  E.  Shea 
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University  of  Maryland 

W.  S.  Small 

Washington  College 

F.  G.  Livingood 

Frostburg  Normal  School 

John  D.  Dunkle 

Towson  Normal  School 

E.  Curt  Walther 

Baltimore  City  College 

R.  S.  Williamson 

Kent  County 

Mark  Creasy- 
Mrs.  Ida  S.  Parks 
Horace  Wheeler 

Montgomery   County 

Mrs.  Geiitrude  Silverman 
Miss  Ruth  Burroughs 
E.  .M.  Douglas 

Queen  Anne's  County 

Miss  Gwendolyn  Eichorn 
Miss  Edna  Fleming 
Miss  Ida  Gibson 


St.  Mary's  County 

Talbot  County 

H.  M.  Bratt 

Miss  Nettie  Martin 

Washington  County 

Miss  Katherine  L.  Healy 

C.  B.  Shank 

F.  M.  Miller 

Miss  Mildred  H.  Janney 

F.  D.  Bittle 

B.  J.  Grimes 

Wicomico  County        , 

Miss  A.  May  Reddist 
J.  M.  Bennett 
Miss  Margaret  Travers 
Miss  Alma  Lankford 
Mrs.  Mildred  Turner 

Western  Maryland  College 

A.  M.  Isanogle 

Hood  College 

Joseph  H.  Apple 

Salisbury  Normal  School 

Miss  Edna  M.  Marshall 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  FOR  1926 

Educational  Progress: 

A.  M.  Isanogle,  Western  Maryland  College,   Westminster,  Md. 
T.  G.  Bennett,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Centreville,  Md. 
Dr.  John  L.   Stenquist,  Director  of  Bureau   of   Measurements, 
Baltimore  City. 

Resolutions: 

A.  C.  Humphreys,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 
E.   Clarke  Fontaine,   State   Supervisor   of   High   Schools,   Poco- 

moke  City,  Md. 
Miss  Agnes  Snyder,  Maryland  State  Normal   School,  Towson, 

Md. 

Auditing: 

'Clarence  G.  Cooper,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Towson,  Md. 
Ross  Blocher,  Hampstead  High  School,  Hampstead,  Md. 
Howard  T.  Ruhl,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Prince  Frederick, 
Md. 

Credentials: 

Franklin  E.  Rathbun,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oakland,  Md. 

J.  Keller  Smith,  Mt.  Airy  High  School,  Mt.  Airy,  Md. 

C.  L.  Kopp,  Allegany  County  High  School,  Cumberland,  Md. 

Legislation: 

W.  J.  Holloway,  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Salisbury,  Md. 
Dr.  William  Burdick,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education,  Balti- 
more, Md. 
G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Frederick,  Md. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Parkhurst,  1410  Park  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Dr.  Ernest  J.  Becker,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Education  Association  Home: 

Joseph  Blair,  Sparrows  Point  High  School,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 
Miss  Grace  Kramer,  Bureau  of  Measurements,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Teachers'  Pensions: 

E.  W.  Broome,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rockville,  Md. 
George  W.  Joy,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Leonardtown,  Md. 
M.  S.  H.  Unger,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Westminster,  Md. 
T.  G.  Bennett,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Centreville,  Md. 
E.  W.  Pruitt,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OR  AFFILIATED  ASSOCIATIONS 

Secondary  ETducation: 

C.  H.  Kopp,  Chairman,  Cum'berland,  Md.  • 

Frank  R.  Davis,  Secretary,  Jarrettsville,  Md. 

Grammar: 

Miss  Edna  Marshall,  Chairman,  Salisbury,  Md. 
Miss  Jane  Wilson,  Secretary,  Cumberland,  Md. 

Kindergarten-Primary : 

Miss  Edith  I.  Eyler,  Chairman,  3504  Walbrook  Avenue,  Balti- 
more,  Md. 
Miss  Mildred  R.  Kraus,  Secretary,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Music: 

Miss  Gertrude  Morgan,  Chairman,  Wesitminster,  Md. 
Miss  Eleanor  Moore,  Secretary,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Agriculture: 

Paul  Frank,  Chairman,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 

J.  W.  McGruder,  Secretary,  Lisbon,  Maryland. 

Classical: 

Miss  Margaret  Englar,  Chairman,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Secretary,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Vocational  Education: 

J.    D.    Blackwell,    President,    State    Department    of    Education, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Miss  Edna  B.  McNaughton,  Secretary,  College  Park,  Md. 

Home  Economics: 

Miss  Mary  Faulkner,  President,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Katherine  Braithwaite,  Secretary,  Catonsville,  Md. 

Industrial: 

Charles  Willis,  Chairman,  Curtis  Bay  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Hugh  Wilson,  Secretary,  School  No.  76,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Commercial: 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  North,  Chairman,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Houston  G.  Curd,  Secretary,  Westminster,  Md. 

Physical  Education: 

Dr.   William   Burdick,   Chairman,   7   E.   Mulberry   Street,   Balti- 
more, Md. 
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Library: 

Dt.  J.  H.  Apple,  Chairman,  Frederick,  Md, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Newell,  Secretary,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hifttory: 

Miss  Mildred  Coughlin,  Chairman,  Forest  Park,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Arch  Golder,  Secretary,  Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Modern  Language: 

.Miss  A,  Marguerite  Zouck,  Chairman,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Roland,  Secretary,  Reisterstown,  Md. 

Parent-Teachers' : 

Mrs.  Harry  E.  Parkhurst,  President,  1410  Park  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Art  Education: 

Miss  Olive  C.  Slater,  Chairman,  305  Roberts  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance: 

.Miss  Leona  C.  Buchwald.,  Chairman,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Miss  Bessie  A.  German,  Secretary,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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FIFTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 
MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
November  26  and  27,  1926. 


FIRST  GENERAL  MEETING 

Friday,  November  26,  1926,  10:00  A.  M.  to  12:00  M. 
WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL  AUDITORIUM 

President  Samuel  'M.  North,  Presiding 

The  fifty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  Samuel  M. 
North,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Western  High  School,  Lafayette  and 
Carrollton  Avenues,  Baltimore,  Friday  morning,  November  26,  at  ten 
o'clock.     The  program  given  at  the  opening  session  was  as  follows: 

1.  Music 

a.  The  Booster  CluB Mackie-Beyer 

b.  Overture  — William   Tell Rossini 

by  the  Clifton  Park  Junior  High  School  Orchestra, 
Miss  Regina  Whitney,  Teacher  of  Music,  Directing 

2.  Invocation Rev.   Harris  E.   Kirk 

Franklin  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore 

3.  Violin  Solo Kol  Nidee 

Waltz — Over  the  Waves Arr.  Seredy 

Clifton  Park  Junior  High  School  Orchestra 

4.  Address — "The  Case  for  Vocational  and  Practical  Arts  in 
the  Public  Schools" Dr.  Chas.  A.  Prosser, 

Director,  Dunwoody  Institute,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

5.  March — Under    Fire Mackie-Beyer 

Clifton  Park  Junior  High  School  Orchestra 


SECOND   GENERAL  MEETING 

Saturday,  November  27,  1926,  9:30  A.  M. 

WESTERN  HIGH   SCHOOL  AUDITORIUM 

President  Samuel  M.  North,  Presiding 

The  second  general  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation convened  at  nine-thirty  o'clock  Saturday  morning,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1926.     For  this  session  the  following  program  was  rendered: 

1.  Representative  Assembly 

2.  Music 

a.   Orpheus  and  His  Lute Charles  Fonteyn  Manney 
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b.  La   Serenata Palo   Tosti 

by  Girls'  Glee  Club,  Hagerstown  High  School,  Miss 
Electra  Ziegler,  Director. 

3.  Music — Polonaise Edward  MacDowell 

Julia  Bell  Shenk 

4.  Music 

a.  A  Woodland  Night  (Pique  Dame) von  Suppe 

b.  Mister  Moon George  W.  Chadwic'k 

by  the  Girls'  Glee  Club 

5.  Address — "The  Public  Library  and  the  Public  School" 

Miss  Sarah  Askew,  New  Jersey  Public  Library  Commission 

6.  Music — Sing,  Smile,  Slumber Gounod 

Letitia  Shenk,  Soprano  Arthur  Hill,  Flutist 

7.  Music 

a.  I'll  Sing  Thee  Songs  of  Araby Frederick  Clay 

b.  Emer's  Farewell  to  Cucullain Londonderry  Air 

c.  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving Netherlands  Folk  Tune 

by  the  Girls'  Glee  Club 

8.  Business  Meeting 

NOTE: — All  delegates  must  present  credential  cards  from  their  re- 
spective organizations.  Badges  of  identification  must  also  be  worn. 
These  can  be  secured  from  the  Committee  on  Credentials  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Western  High  School,  Friday  and  Saturday,  at  9:30 
A.M. 

9.  Report  of  Committee  on  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund 

10.  Report  of  Committee  on  Legislation 

11.  Report  of  Committee  on  Educational  Progress 

12.  Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions 

13.  Report  of  Treasurer 

14.  Report  of  Auditing  Committee 

15.  Report  of  Executive  Committee 

16.  Report  of  Committee  on  N.  E.  A.  Home 

17.  Election  of  Officers 

^  18.  Introduction  of  the  President-elect,  who  "shall  declare  the 
meeting  adjourned  sine  die." 

(Signed)  WALTER  H.  DAVIS, 

Secretary  Pro-tem. 


FIRST  GENERAL  SESSION 

Friday,  November  26,  1926 

The  first  general  session  of  the  fifty-ninth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  Dr.  Samuel  M.  North,  State  Supervisor  of  High  Schools, 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Western  High 
School,  Baltimore,  on  Friday  morning,  November  26,  at  ten  o'clock. 
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SAMUEL  M.  NORTH 

President 


This  meeting  was  opened  with  music  by  the  Clifton  Park  Jun- 
ior High  School  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Regina  Whit- 
ney, teacher  of  music  in  the  Clifton  Park  High  School,  which  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  Association. 

The  invocation  was  delivered  by  the  Reverend  Harris  E.  Kirk,  of 
the  Franklin  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of  Baltimore,  as  follows: 
Oh,  Lord,  of  all  power  and  might,  God  of  our  fathers 
and  our  God,  unto  Thee  we  come  at  the  beginning  of  this 
meeting  in  order  that  we  may  believe  and  experience  our 
dependence  upon  Thee  for  all  Thy  mercies,  and  especially 
for  Thee  in  order  that  we  may  fulfill  our  tasks  and  carry 
out  our  ambitions  and  aims.  We  pray  Thee  that  Thy  name, 
Thy  glory,  may  ever  be  the  center  of  all  our  thinking  and 
planning;  that  as  the  light  comes  to  our  minds,  we  may  ever 
realize  and  believe  that  it  comes  from  Thee.  The  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  is  the  foundation  of  all  learning.  We  are  striving  to 
fulfil  our  life  and  our  livelihood  in  the  development  of  our 
own  natures  in  order  that  year  by  year  we  may  meet  the 
duties  and  hardships  of  a  professional  life;  we  are  striving 
to  experience  new  emotions  and  loftier  visions  and  larger 
measures  of  obligation  in  order  by  knowledge  and  by  pre- 
cept and  by  example  we  may  set  before  the  coming  citizen- 
ship of  this  State  those  ideals  of  character  and  conceptions 
of  publ'c  service  which  shall  be  most  in  harmony  with  Thy 
will.  We  need  generosity  of  spirit  in  order  that  Thy  chil- 
dren conferring  here  together  may  go  down  from  this  meet- 
ing with  a  new  sense  of  responsibility,  a  richer  experience 
of  comradeship,  and  a  larger  measure  of  satisfaction  with 
their  honorable  calling.  This,  we  beseech  Thee  to  grant  us 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  taught  us  to  pray: 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven. 
Hallowed  be  Thy  Name, 
Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth, 
As  it  is  in  heaven. 
Give  "US  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
And  forgive  iis  our  trespasses, 
As  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation; 
But  deliver  us  from  evil; 
For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and 
the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 

Following  the  invocation,  the  audience  was  again  delightfully 
entertained  by  the  Clifton  Park  Junior  High  School  Orchestra. 

DR.  NORTH:   (introducing  Dr.  Prosser) 

The  dominant  note  in  education  today,  as  you  all  know,  is  the 
outstanding  one  of  change— changes  in  our  schools  to  meet  the 
changes  in  our  civilization  and  in  every  human  activity;  and  the 
dominant  problem  of  school  people  is  to  effect  modification  in  wise 
and  sane  ways  in  our  schools  so  that  they  may  best  serve  the  chil- 
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dren  now  attending  them,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  serve  these 
children  best  when  they  have  left  the  schools  to  go  on  into  their  lives. 
This  means  of  course  the  introduction  of  some  new  subjects,  some 
new  fields  of  activity,  as  well  as  the  discontinuance  of  some  that 
have  nothing  but  tradition  to  recommend  them.  The  State  Teachers' 
Association  is,  I  am  sure,  extremely  fortunate  this  morning  in  hav- 
ing a  speaker  to  present  the  case  for  some  of  these  new  subjects  in 
the  public  schools.  Dr.  Prosser  does  not  come  a  stranger  to  all  of 
us.  People  in  vocational  and  industrial  work  regard  him  as  one  of 
their  outstanding  men,  and  even  a  few  of  us  who,  during  the  war, 
had  occasion  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy  to  handle  rehabilitation  prob- 
lems used  to  speak  of  him  vdth  bated  breath.  He  was  the  big  Czar; 
for  he  was  the  first  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  for  Vocational 
Education.  I  find  this  morning,  however,  upon  meeting  Dr.  Prosser, 
that  we  have  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  after  all;  and  I  am  sure  you 
are  going  to  feel  the  same  way  when  he  has  finished  presenting  to  us 
"The  Case  for  Vocational  and  Practical  Arts  in  the  Public  Schools." 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Dr.  Charles  A.  Prosser,  for  over  a 
decade  the  Director  of  the  famous  Dunwoody  Institute  of  Minneapo- 
lis. 

DR.  PROSSER: 

It  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  live  up  to  that  introduction. 
Therefore,  I  shall  not  attem.pt  it.  I  thank  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  h:s  courteous  greeting,  and  for  the  splendid  way  in  which 
he  has  put  me  on  easy  terms  with  this  audience.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  have  all  the  time  there  i-s  on  a  program,  for  you  are  not  worried 
at  all  for  fear  the  man  who  preceded  you  will  take  all  the  time,  nor 
are  you  disturbed  for  fear  that  you  are  treading  on  the  toes  of  those 
who  are  to  come  after. 

I  understand  that  this  is  the  first  time  from  the  platform  of  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  any  one  has  presented  the  case 
for  vocational  and  practical  arts  in  the  public  schools.  May  I  say 
that  I  come  as  a  friend  and  not  as  an  enemy,  as  a  co-operative  and 
not  as  an  adjutating  agency.  Today,  the  great  State  of  Maryland, 
like  all  other  gi'eat  states,  and  the  great  City  of  Baltimore,  like  all 
other  communities  in  America,  is  facing  the  question  of  what  it  is 
going  to  do  with  regard  to  the  changes  in  education  so  aptly  phrased 
by  your  chairman,  and  pardcularly  are  you  facing  a  public  spirited 
development  of  practical  arts  education  and  vocational  education  in 
their  various  phases  in  thi-3  commonwealth.  Of  course  it  is  necessary 
that  the  men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  practical  arts  educa- 
tion and  in  ail  forms  of  vocational  training  should  know  what  it  is 
all  about.  They  should  have  definite  objectives  and  should  follow 
those  objectives  in  an  efficient  way.  It  is  equally  important  that  the 
general  administrators  and  supervisors  charged  with  carrying  on  ed- 
ucation in  this  State  should  have  an  understanding  of  what  these 
new  forms  of  education  mean  and  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  To 
my  mind  it  is  equally  necessary  that  the  teachers  in  the  classrooms 
should  also  have  an  understanding  of  the  aims  and  practices  of  these 
new  forms  of  education  knocking  at  the  schoolhouse  door. 

Therefore,  I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  come  here  this  morn- 
ing and  discuss  with  you  in  a  somewhat  serious  way  the  case  for 


these  new  subjects.  Now  the  case  rests  on  economic  grounds,  social 
grounds,  and  pedagogical  gi'ounds.  If  I  were  talking  to  a  group  of 
tradesmen,  of  course,  I  would  emphasize  the  economic  grounds,  but 
in  talking  before  a  group  of  teachers,  it  would  be  best  if  I  empha- 
sized, this  morning,  the  pedagogical  grounds,  and  set  up  the  peda- 
gogical case  for  practical  arts  education  and  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  all  its  phages. 

I  presume  that  every  person  here  in  this  audience  has  heard  at 
least  once,  and  most  of  you  over  and  over  again,  the  economic  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  these  subjects.  Briefly,  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
are  today  engaged  in  competition  with  each  other  for  two  ends;  first, 
in  order  that  they  may  survive;  and  second,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  prosperous  in  terms  of  comfort,  happiness,  leisure,  and  culture. 
The  success  of  that  struggle  for  any  nation  depends  upon  the  extent 
to  which  that  nation  can  develop  its  natural  resources.  This  devel- 
opment d'~-pends  upon  how  far  that  nation  can  successfully  develop 
its  human  resources  of  aptitudes,  skills,  abilities,  ideals,  and  morals. 
It  is  the  business  of  practical  arts  education  and  of  vocational  edu- 
cation to  assist  in  developing  and  training  the  human  resources  of 
this  country. 

I  assum_e  that  every  one  present  has  heard  the  social  argument 
for  voc2':ional  education,  and  that  many  of  you  in  truth  have  heard 
it  over  and  over  again.  The  purpose  of  society  is  to  surround  all  in- 
dividuals as  far  as  possible  with  a  suitable  environment.  The  pur- 
pose of  education  is  to  adjust  people  to  the  demands  of  that  environ- 
ment, to  fit  them  for  the  efficient  performance  of  the  social  job. 

Now,  the  social  job  makes  three  demands  on  you  and  three  on 
me.  It  demands  that  we  shall  develop  our  individualities  to  the  end 
that  we  may  be  able  better  to  enjoy  our  lives.  It  demands  that  we 
may  develop  our  economic  efficiency  to  the  end  that  we  may  support 
ourselves  and  those  dependent  upon  us  so  that  we  may  not  become 
parasites  on  the  community,  and  to  the  end  that  we  may  make  an 
economical  contribution  to  the  social  welfare  of  this  country  which 
when  properly  used  will  give  up  to  higher  service.  This  democracy 
makes  upon  us  the  demand  for  social  efficiency.  It  asks  that  any  one 
shall  be  prepared  with  social  initiative,  social  intelligence,  social  un- 
derstanding, so  that  any  of  us  may  make  our  social  contribution. 
Theoretically,  today,  this  democracy  rests  upon  the  free  consent  and 
free  contribution  of  every  citizen.  It  is  not  a  country  to  be  run  by 
the  rich,  well-born,  and  great,  but  all  our  issues,  social,  economic, 
and  political  in  the  last  analysis  go  back  for  their  solution  to  the 
great  common  people  of  this  country. 

The  business  of  the  public  schools  is  a  double  business.  It  has  to 
prepare  capable  leadership,  and  it  must  prepare  intelligent  fellow- 
ship, capable  fellowship.  Now,  of  these  three,  the  demand  for  indi- 
vidual ability  or  individual  success,  the  demand  for  economic  effici- 
ency, the  demand  for  social  efficiency,  these  new  subjects,  practical 
arts  and  vocational  training  function  for  the  most  part  in  the  second. 

They  contribute  primarily  to  economic  efficiency,  to  preparation 
for  doing  that  part  of  the  social  job  which  includes  making  a  living 
in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  they  are  rich  by-products  of  efficiency 
in  workmanship,  skill,  aptitudes,  and  ideals.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
the  rich  by-products  of  efficiency  and  of  social  ability  and  social  in- 
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telligence.  So  the  power  to  think  comes  from  these  new  subjects. 
Primarily,  their  case  rests  upon  the  demand  of  this  democracy  for  ec- 
onomic efficiency  on  the  part  of  every  citizen. 

The  third  case,  is  the  pedagogical  case  for  these  new  subjects  as 
they  are  beginning  to  come  into  the  curriculum.  You  know  every 
school  system.  State  or  local,  every  school  subject;  in  fact,  every 
school  performance  ought  to  have  some  very  definite,  concrete,  spe- 
cific meaning.  When  you  don't  have  that  sort  of  thing,  you  are  floun- 
dering around  because  you  don't  know  where  you  are  going. 

That  is  the  trouble  with  the  lack  of  an  objective.  In  1925,  a  great 
school  survey  was  made  of  the  rural  schools  of  New  York.  I  read  the 
report  of  that  committee  last  week,  and  the  most  -significant  and  dis- 
heartening thing  in  it  is  this:  It  says  that  thirty  years  ago  a  course 
of  study  was  made,  and  that  with  slight  modifications  that  course  of 
study  is  still  the  course  of  study  used  today,  and  there  is  not  one 
statement  of  what  the  course  is  all  about.  In  a  great  document  that 
ser\'ed  the  needs  of  the  greatest  state  in  the  union  from  the  stand- 
point of  population,  there  is  not  one  single  statement  of  objective 
except  "that  this  outline,  this  course  of  study  will  can'y  the  child 
through  the  eighth  grade  of  the  common  school,  after  which  he  will 
be  ready  for  high  school."  Apparently,  no  one  who  read  that  docu- 
ment realized  that  if  the  schools  are  a  social  instrument,  then  some 
objective  for  the  schools  should  be  set  up  in  terms  of  the  social  job. 

Culture  is  not  an  objective, — it  is  not  a  light  that  you  can  fol- 
low, and,  what  is  more,  you  can  not  check  the  results  of  your  work 
against  such  abstract  matter.  A  concrete  objective,  however,  is  the 
purpose  of  preparing  pupils  for  the  efficient  performance  of  the  so- 
cial job.  I  believe  that  the  objectives  of  the  schools  should  not  be 
set  up  in  abstract  terms,  nor  in  personal  terms,  but  in  terms  of  so- 
cial life,  social  well-being,  social  welfare. 

This  democracy  is  not  today  supporting  the  schools  with  any  other 
idea  in  mind  than  that  they  will  function  in  better  citizenship  in  a 
better  performance  of  the  social  job  called  life,  and  we  make  the  ob- 
jective as  we  start  to  measure  the  situation. 

Starting  with  this  point  there  are  only  one  or  two  things  you 
can  do  for  children:  you  can  either  teach  them  facts  or  habits.  There 
is  no  middle  ground  between  the  two.  You  either  pin  your  faith  to 
the  idea  that  facts  constitute  social  efficiency  and  that  in  some  mys- 
terious and  miraculous  manner  if  you  cram  people  with  facts  they 
will  use  them  successfully.  Efficiency  of  life  depends  upon  two  things, 
the  ability  to  get  facts  and  the  ability  to  handle  facts  successfully 
when  you  get  them.  There  are  in  the  world  today  so  many  facts  that 
this  age  is  confused  and  be'n-ildered  in  the  face  of  them.  Newton 
said,  as  he  thought  of  what  he  knew,  that  he  was  only  a  child  walk- 
ing by  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  knowledge  picking  up  a  pebble  here 
and  there.  Think  of  the  fabulous  increase  of  growth  of  fact  knowl- 
edge since  Newton's  time  I 

If  facts  constitute  social  adjustment,  then  you  can  never  soci- 
ally adjust  an-^'^ody  because  you  can  not  give  everybody  a  complete 
set  of  facts  to  meet  every  situation  and  problem  that  confronts  him 
in  life,  so  the  tendency  is  to  equip  people  with  facts  which  will  see 
them  safely  through  the  job.     Another  thing  about  facts,  and  that  is, 
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they  are  not  not  very  long  remembered.  You  have  them  today,  and 
they  are  gone  tomorrow,  for  they  go  like  the  wind. 

We  lay  emphasis  on  facts,  but  many  of  those  facts  that  we  learn 
in  school  soon  become  obsolete.  Such  a  situation  is  very  much  worse 
when  the  body  of  facts  is  o'bsolete  when  it  is  taught.  If  the  purpose 
of  the  schools  is  to  train  boys  and  girls  for  the  social  job  called  life, 
and  you  are  going  to  teach  facts,  then  you  should  teach  twentieth 
century  facts  and  not  thirteenth  century  facts,  because  the  gap  be- 
tween what  you  are  taught  and  what  you  have  to  use  at  a  given  time 
in  life  is  altogether  too  great,  even  when  you  have  pertinent  statis- 
tics and  functioning  facts.  You  can  not  depend  on  facts.  The  boys 
and  girls  who  go  forth  from  our  schoolrooms  into  life  will  never 
solve  the  problems  they  meet  by  facts. 

Now  this  emphasis  on  facts  which  has  been  rather  characteris- 
tic of  our  teaching  is  due  to  the  lingering  of  an  out-worn  situation. 
Twenty  years  ago,  everyone  believed  in  the  existence  of  facts.  The 
mind  was  made  up  of  compartments  which  held  muscles  of  facts,  so 
we  thought,  and  the  schools  exercised  these  muscles  and  they  per- 
formed everj^'here  in  your  life,  such  as  the  power  of  remembering, 
the  power  to  imagine,  the  power  of  will,  and  the  power  to  judge.  We 
know  today  that  this  is  an  exploited  idea.  Yet  our  teaching  of  facts 
is  based  on  the  idea  that  that  is  true.  You  can  develop  habits  of  do- 
ing work,  methods  of  performing,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
faculty  in  this  world,  but  habits  do  exist.  If  you  do  anything  at  all, 
you  develop  habits.  Vocational  education  is  founded  squarely  on  a 
habit  psychologj'  and  not  on  a  faculty  psychology.  Practical  arts 
and  vocational  education  get  somewhere  in  proportion  not  as  they 
teach  facts,  not  as  they  give  exercises,  but  as  they  develop  habits. 
And  it  is  about  that  habit  psychology  that  I  would  like  to  talk. 

There  is  only  one  thing  you  can  do  with  any  human  mind  that 
is  worthwhile,  and  that  is  to  develop  habits.  Now  you  can  develop 
habits,  you  can  develop  all  kinds  of  habits;  and  influences  and  ten- 
dencies in  children  can  be  directed  and  trained  into  habits.  But  this 
is  all  you  can  do.  Naturalness  on  the  part  of  children  can  be  quick- 
ened and  trained  into  habits  of  interest.  Points  of  view  that  you 
give  children  can  be  directed  and  trained  and  developed  into  apti- 
tudes. Aptitudes,  in  turn,  can  be  directed,  trained,  and  developed 
into  ideals.  Your  emotional  life  is  your  habitual  re-action  to  what 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  Character  is  only  an  assemblage  of 
habits.  Personality  is  only  an  assemblage  of  habits.  What  we  ought 
to  be  talking  about  is  habits,  the  installing  of  habits,  the  developing, 
the  training,  the  focusing,  the  perfecting  of  habits. 

If  vocational  education  has  a  pedagogical  value,  it  is  because  it 
has  the  opportunity  to  train  in  habits.  You  can  not  transfer  values 
that  you  have  experience  in  one  subject  to  another,  but  you  can 
get  a  can-y-over  of  habits  from  one  field  to  another.  You  carry  over 
from  training  in  one  field  to  another  methods,  methods  of  doing 
work,  attitudes  and  ideals  of  workmanship,  and  what  ever  facts  you 
know  that  are  pertinent  to  the  two  fields,  and  you  don't  carry  anoth- 
er thing.  Train  a  boy  in  arithmetic.  He  carries  over  from  one  field 
to  another  the  methods  of  doing  the  work,  the  standards  and  atti- 
tudes and  ideals  of  performance,  and  that  is  all.  Take  a  girl  who 
has  been  trained  to  be  systematic  in  every  public  situation  she  faces. 
This  becomes  a  habit  to  be  carried  over  to  the  new  field.     A  boy  has 
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been  taught  to  play  everything  he  does  before  doing  it.  This  is  carried 
over  to  the  new  field.  A  boy  or  girl  has  been  trained  in  the  habit  of 
taking  stock  of  facts  and  of  getting  facts,  and  this  will  be  carried 
over  to  the  new  field.  Much  fun  has  been  made  of  Henry  Ford  in 
this  generation.  Many  people  feel  that  the  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
make  Ford  President  of  the  United  States,  because  he  would  solve 
all  our  problems.  Their  faith  comes  from  the  belief  that  he  is  mas- 
ter of  certain  thinking  processes  in  the  field  of  production,  and  that 
those  thinking  processes  might  be  successfully  carried  over  into  oth- 
er fields  of  knowledge. 

We  have  the  theory  of  habit  psychology  as  set  over  against  fac- 
ulty psychology.  Having _  set  up  an  objective,  you  can  look  at  ev- 
ery subject  in  the  curricula  and  say  does  this  subject  as  it  is  taught 
contribute  to  the  efficient  performance  of  the  social  job  called  life? 
If  so,  it  ought  to  be  defined  and  retained ;  if  not,  it  is  your  problem 
to  adjust  youth  to  meet  successfully  the  demands  of  social  situations 
and  nothing  else. 

To  me  there  are  three  great  abilities,  and  abilities  are  only 
trained  habits:  l,The  ability  to  appreciate;  2,  The  ability  to  think; 
and  3,  The  ability  to  do.  Whatever  you  are  today  by  way  of  effici- 
ency is  very  largely  dependent  upon  these  three  things, — your  abil- 
ity to  appreciate  and  understand  so  that  you  may  make  the  most  of 
your  environment  and  be  happy;  your  ability  to  think  so  that  you 
may  meet  all  the  confusing  situations  of  life  and  do  something  with 
them,  your  ability  to  do  so  that  you  may  perform  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship successfully. 

When  you  get  through  with  these  boj^s  and  girls,  and  life  takes 
them  by  the  hand,  they  can  not  go  back  to  you  if  they  need  facts. 
When  they  get  facts,  they  can  not  go  back  to  you  to  do  their  thinking 
for  them.  They  can  not  find  you  and  they  are  facing  life  "on  their 
own,"  and  the  problem  before  you  school  teachers  is  what  equipment 
will  you  give  them  when  you  have  them  so  that  when  life  takes  them 
by  the  hand  and  you  let  go  they  are  best  equipped  to  do  something. 
You  meet  that  query  of  life  in  the  proportion  as  you  inculcate  abili- 
ty to  appreciate,  think,  and  do.  You  will  never  do  it  by  following 
faculty  psychology.  You  will  never  do  it  by  cramming  them  vAth  ob- 
solete facts  about  civilizations  dead  and  gone. 

When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  habits,  every  subject  properly 
taught  will  give  results.  You  can  train  into  habits  of  resourcefulness 
in  getting  facts  and  thinking  with  facts  at  least  as  effective  as  with 
practical  arts  and  industrial  education  subjects  as  you  can  with 
grammar,  or  geography,  or  history.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  method 
is  what  counts  and  habits  only  endure,  we  had  better  be  looking  more 
and  more  to  the  adoption  of  subject  matter  of  the  twentieth  century 
ci\alization ;  habits  of  doing  work,  ideals,  influences  in  the  way  of 
facts  to  the  field  that  we  live  in  and  the  field  that  we  are  going  to. 

Bernard  Shaw  says  the  social  method  is  so  complicated  that  we 
lack  the  wisdom  to  handle  it,  since  wisdom  depends  upon  age,  and  we 
never  live  long  enough  to  have  wisdom.  The  problem  of  civilization 
is  how  we  can  reach  that  ever  receding  goal  of  life,  and  how  we  may 
keep  this  great  body  of  people  you  call  American  citizenship  in  sight 
of  that  goal.     We  will  never  do  it  with  facts,  but  with  habits. 
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The  ability  to  appreciate,  to  think,  and  to  do  are  the  three  hab- 
its. The  ability  to  appreciate  is  a  series  of  trained  habits  you  have 
received.  The  ability  to  think  is  a  series  of  trained  habits  you  have 
received.  The  ability  to  do  is  a  series  of  trained  habits  you  have  re- 
ceived. Abilities  are  merely  habits.  You  can  not  control  apprecia- 
tion, but  you  can  direct  it.  We  can  not  make  children  have  our  ap- 
preciations. Freedom  of  the  human  spirit  and  what  line  these  ap- 
preciations shall  take  depends  upon  v/hat  life  does,  because,  after  all, 
I  believe  that  life  is  a  lot  more  educative  than  school,  and  that  the 
school  only  does  a  small  portion  of  the  job.  It  is  just  a  preparation 
for  a  w^ider  training  after  you  leave  the  schoolhouse  door. 

The  problem  of  the  school  is  what  it  should  do  during  the  time 
it  has  the  child  under  its  control.  Boys  and  girls  who  take  practical 
arts  work  gain  in  appreciation  and  the  ability  to  appreciate. 

Now,  thinking  depends  upon  two  things:  1.  Resourcefulness  in 
knowing  where  to  get  facts  when  you  need  them;  and  2.  Resource- 
fulness in  handling  facts  when  you  get  them.  You  do  a  real  job  in 
constructive  thinking  when  you  have  something  to  do.  It  may  be 
some  difficulty  that  has  arisen  in  your  own  home.  If  you  are  efficient 
this  is  what  you  do.  You  study  the  difficulty,  and  analyze  it,  and 
make  up  your  mind  what  are  the  pertinent  facts  that  will  help  you 
analyze  the  situation.  You  take  facts  that  will  help  you  to  analyze  it. 
If  you  are  a  thoroughly  educated  person,  you  have  been  taught  the 
habit  of  geting  theso  facts  that  you  lack,  and  then  when  you  get 
them  along  with  what  you  already  have,  you  can  begin  to  think.  If 
you  have  been  properly  trained  to  think,  you  can  use  these  facts  and 
make  your  decision,  make  a  plan,  carry  it  out,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences. If  it  turns  out  all  right,  your  facts  and  your  thinking 
were  right;  if  it  turns  out  wrong,  either  your  facts  or  your  thinking 
were  wrong,  or  both  were  wrong. 

Practical  arts  furnishes  a  most  excellent  example  of  participat- 
ing exercise.  You  will  realize  how  little  of  the  teaching  we  do  in 
school  is  done  with  the  sublime  faith  that  it  will  be  functioning.  The 
pedagogical  case  for  vocational  education  rests  on  this.  These  sub- 
jects are  some  of  the  few  subjects  that  you  can  get  under  a  school- 
house  roof  and  gain  participating  experience.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  experiences,  first-hand  experience,  and  second-hand  experience. 
First-hand  experience  is  participating  experience,  and  second-hand 
experience  is  that  which  comes  through  reading.  When  it  comes  to 
the  question  of  vivid  thinking  in  the  development  of  habits,  you  must 
get  participating  experiences.  There  is  not  a  single  project  carried 
on  in  practical  arts  and  vocational  education  that  is  not  based  firmly 
on  the  idea  that  there  must  be  first  of  all  a  participating  experience. 
This  sets  up  a  situation  such  as  a  box  to  be  made,  a  cow  to  be  fed, 
running  wires  for  a  sliding  board,  etc.  In  doing  something,  a  pupil 
must  bring  to  bear  all  the  functioning  facts  that  relate  to  the  prob- 
lem before  him.  If  the  things  are  not  right,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  way  in  which  it  was  planned,  or  in  the  way  in  which 
it  was  worked  out.  This  is  training  in  resourcefulness,  in  the  habit 
of  resourcefulness  in  getting  facts  and  in  using  facts  when  you  get 
them.  Men  work  all  day  in  shops  and  then  some  go  to  evening  schools 
to  get  more  training.  Farmers  go  on  Saturdays  to  institutes.  These 
people  have  a  tremendous  background  of  participating  experience  on 
the  job  itself.     They  come  to  class  to  be  taught  how  to  think  so  that 
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the  next  time  they  do  the  job  they  will  be  more  resourceful.  A  girl 
attends  part-time  instruction  on  Thursday  afternoon.  She  has  back- 
ground, and  she  knows  what  she  wants  to  get  and  will  get  it.  We 
have  millions  in  correspondence  courses  who  are  trying  to  supple- 
ment participating  experience  with  related  knowledge.  You  can  not 
control  experience  in  the  shop  and  on  the  farm,  but  in  the  all-day 
school,  you  can  control  it.  You  can  spend  half  the  day  on  the  shop 
floor  and  half  in  the  laboratory,  and  you  can  come  to  the  classroom 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  how  to  solve  your  problems.  There  is, 
personally,  the  opportunity  to  find  out  what  you  need  to  know  to  do 
the  job  better. 

The  reason  that  many  men  who  have  not  had  much  training  in 
the  job  learned  to  think  with  precision  is  because  they  have  schooled 
themselves  into  exactly  that  sort  of  procedure.  You  know  the  serious 
thing  today  is  the  fact  that  the  school  presents  so  few  participating 
experiences  inside  the  schoolhouse  that  can  be  used.  I  believe  that 
the  public  schools  are  going  to  rise  to  the  problem,  but  it  is  going  to 
mean  participating  experience  on  the  part  oi  us  all  to  control  the  ex- 
perience of  the  boys  and  girls  getting  what  we  lack. 

I  think  the  Boy  Scout  movement  is  a  more  effective  training  for 
citizenship  than  anything  we  have  been  able  to  teach  in  schoolhouse 
walls.  I  believe  that  the  mission  of  the  great  public  schools  of  this 
country,  and  they  are  the  greatest  institution  in  the  world,  is  to  train 
our  boys  and  girls  in  the  efiicient  performance  of  the  big  social  job 
called  life.  You  cannot  do  this  by  following  the  facts  of  psychology. 
You  are  never  going  to  do  it  by  cramming  facts.  There  is  no  other 
way  in  the  world  than  to  discard  your  faculty  psychology  and  accept 
the  firm  ground  of  habits  that  can  be  controlled.  When  you  accept 
that  platform,  it  becomes  important  that  you  teach  habits  and  teach 
them  effectively. 

In  the  pedagogical  case  we  fail  to  carry  out  the  very  teachings 
of  psychology,  but  in  practical  arts  education  we  do  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  participating  experience  in  everything  we  do  so  that 
we  may  develop  habits.  When  you  set  up  exercises  in  facts  that  are 
nothing  but  a  review,  when  the  teacher  does  it  all,  when  everything 
is  done  according  to  formula  and  procedure,  when  you  do  not  give 
any  opportunity  to  the  boys  and  girls  to  get  facts,  to  handle  facts,  to 
make  plans,  and  to  carry  out  plans,  you  are  depriving  them  of  the 
richest  opportunities  that  are  given  to  any  group  of  people  in  the 
world. 

Don't  any  more,  if  you  have  been  saying  it,  say  that  practical 
arts  education  and  vocational  education  are  not  good.  It  is  true  that 
morons  will  get  more  out  of  these  subjects  than  out  of  other  sub- 
jects. Let  us  say  that  a  new  thing  has  come  over  the  horizon,  and 
be  friendly  and  co-operate  with  it.  It  has  lots  to  learn  from  you. 
■Much  of  it  has  been  borrowed  from  the  public  school  work  of  the 
State. 

DR.  NORTH: 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  in  any  professional  gathering  of 
this  kind  that  I  have  seen  a  speaker  hold  an  audience  as  Dr.  Prosser 
has  held  us  for  an  hour;  and  I  think  it  has  been  a  long  time  since  we 
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have  listened  to  so  closely  reasoned  a  program  for  the  new  things 
that  are  rapidly  coming  into  our  schools,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
so  broad,  sane,  and  open-minded.  I  am  asking  myself  this  question 
at  the  end  of  this  splendid  address:  I  wonder  whether  after  all  there 
is  any  difference  between  the  pedagogical  bases  of  the  so-called  voca- 
tional subjects  and  those  of  the  other  subjects?  It  seemed  to  me,  as 
Dr.  Prosser  developed  his  subject  this  morning,  that  he  might  just  as 
well  have  been  one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  general  education;  for 
certainly  all  of  us  who  have  been  trying  to  follow  him  feel  very  much 
at  home. 

Several  announcements  concerning  the  progi'ams  for  the  vari- 
ous departmental  meetings  were  made  by  President  North,  after 
which  the  session  was  adjourned  to  meet  promptly  at  nine-thirty  on 
Saturday. 


SECOND  GENERAL  SESSION 

Saturday,  November  27,  1926 

The  second  general  session  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, which  was  also  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Representative  As- 
sembly of  the  Association,  convened  at  nine-thirty  o'clock,  Saturday 
morning,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Western  High  School,  Baltimore, 
November  27,  1926  with  President  North  presiding. 

The  music  with  which  this  session  was  opened  was  rendered  by 
the  Girls'  Glee  Club  of  the  Hagerstown  High  School,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Miss  Electa  Ziegler.  This  Glee  Club  from  Washington 
County  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  delightful  program  of  mu- 
sic which  was  so  well  presented  by  them. 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew,  of  the  New  Jersey  Public  Library  Com- 
mision,  gave  an  entertaining  talk  on  "The  Public  Library  and  the 
Public  School,"  a  brief  synopsis  of  which  is  given  here. 

MISS  ASKEW:  - 

A  great  educator  gave  the  definition  of  a  citizen  as  "the  man  or 
woman  who  does  his  job  in  the  world  in  the  best  way  possible  from 
the  highest  motive  possible."  We  are  educating  the  boys  and  girls 
toward  this  citizenship.  The  prosperity  of  our  counti'y,  our  own  hap- 
piness, and  the  future  of  civilization  depends  on  the  kind  of  job  we 
make  of  this.  The  first  and  foremost  thing  we  need  to  teach  is  com7 
prehension  of  the  printed  page.  Facts  do  not  count  vitally  in  edu- 
cation— they  are  soon  forgotten.  We  can  not  educate  any  one  by 
the  time  they  leave  the  grammar  school  nor  even  by  the  time  they 
leave  the  high  school.  The  most  we  can  give  them  is  a  means  of  edu- 
cating themselves.  To  do  this  we  must  train  them  to  read,  to  compre- 
hend what  they  read,  to  think  and  reason  from  the  printed  page,  to 
draw  conclusions  from  given  premises,  and  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
printed  instructions.  For  this  books  must  not  only  be  available  in  a 
community  through  the  home  but  must  be  in  every  school  room  and 
we  must  have  public  libraries.  When  adults  say  they  can  not  get 
practical  suggestions  from  books  to  use  in  daily  life,  you  may  know 
that  they  were  not  trained  to  use  books  for  this  purpose  in  childhood. 
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You  can  teach  a  child  anything.  A  child's  mind  is  as  concrete  in  the 
mixer — an  adult's  mind  is  like  concrete  that  has  set  and  hardened  in 
the  mold.  The  child's  mind  can  be  made  to  hold  any  impression,  the 
adult's  mind  can  not  be  changed.  We  do  not  want  books  on  box  fur- 
niture, on  gardening,  on  sewing  in  the  school  room  so  that  boys  and 
girls  may  merely  enjoy  them  and  learn  to  make  these  things.  We 
need  these  books  in  the  school  room  so  that  the  children  by  learning 
to  follow  directions  from  these  books  may  go  out  from  school  know- 
ing how  to  use  books  to  do  their  job  in  this  world  better,  whether  that 
be  farmers,  bankers,  housewives  or  stenographers. 

The  mere  ability  to  read  aloud  with  expression  is  not  the  true 
ability  to  read.  True  ability  to  read  is  being  able  to  read  a  page  and 
carry  out  the  instructions  there  given.  That  once  learned  is  one  of 
the  greatest  elements  of  success. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  of  Colum'bia  says  that  without  doubt  this  abil- 
ity to  read  with  comprehension  and  understanding  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and  with  this  properly 
taught  the  pupils  can  be  taught  such  other  things  as  they  may  have 
to  know  within  one  half  the  time  and  self  education  becomes  within 
the  province  of  every  boy  and  girl.  Without  such  drill  in  reading 
books  other  than  textbooks,  self  education  is  not  possible  to  any  but 
the  genius.  It  is  not  the  few  who  are  geniuses  that  make  a  country, 
but  an  intelligent  body  of  citizenry  as  a  whole. 

We  demonstrated  this  in  one  of  our  schools  by  giving  tests  in 
comprehension  in  an  eighth  grade  which  did  not  have  and  had  not 
had  supplementary  reading  and  where  the  children  did  not  have  ac- 
cess to  a  public  library.  There  were  twenty-one  pupils  who  were 
well  drilled  in  the  facts  taught  in  the  textbooks  through  the  eight 
years  they  had  been  in  school.  Books  upon  new  subjects  graded  fox 
eighth  grade  were  placed  in  this  school  room  and  the  children  were 
told  to  read  some  one  of  these  books  and  then  write  a  composition  or 
a  letter  about  the  subject  matter  of  the  book.  They  were  given  one 
week  to  read  the  book.  Not  one  single  one  of  these  children  wrote  a 
composition  showing  understanding  or  grasp  of  the  subject  matter 
'of  the  book  read.  Some  repeated  whole  paragraphs  from  the  books 
that  showed  they  had  been  learned  by  heart,  some  gave  a  very  vague, 
inconsequent,  and  rambling  account,  others  jotted  down  isolated 
facts  bearing  no  real  relation  to  the  subject. 

We  put  these  same  books  in  the  eighth  grade  of  a  school  where 
the  boys  and  girls  were  accustomed  to  a  library  and  had  supplement- 
ary reading  and  had  been  drilled  in  comprehension,  and  from  eigh- 
teen boys  andi  girls  we  got  sixteen  compositions  that  showed  compre- 
hension and  interest,  that  were  logical  and  bore  upon  the  subject. 
One  of  the  others  vv^rote  in  and  said  that  the  book  was  a  baby  book 
and  that  he  wanted  something  that  required  more  study. 

We  need  books  in  the  school  room,  in  the  home,  and  in  the  li- 
brary, to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  get  pleasure  form  reading  and  to 
learn  to  read  the  best.  What  we  do  with  our  busy  time  does  not 
count  half  as  much  as  what  we  do  with  our  idle  time.  That  boy  or 
girl  who  has  been  taught  to  read  for  pleasure  and  taught  to  read  and 
know  the  best  has  a  powerful  safeguard.  Books  in  the  home  do  more 
toward  promoting  family  life  which  is  the  real  life  of  the  nation 
than  any  other  one  thing.     The  book  read  to  the  child,  the  story  told 
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to  the  child  constitutes  a  bond  of  friendship  between  parent  and 
child  that  can  never  be  broken.  We  may  say  that  we  haven't  time  to 
read,  but  that  mother  who  puts  aside  reading  to  her  children  to  sew 
or  cook  is  often  putting  aside  the  greater  thing  for  the  lesser.  Shall 
man  live  by  bread  alone?  Our  motto  is  sane  minds  in  sound  bodies — 
let  us  not  neglect  one  for  the  other.  As  a  man  reads,  so  he  thinks; 
as  a  man  thinks,  so  he  is.  The  book  the  'boy  or  girl  reads  determines 
the  manner  of  person  he  or  she  is  to  be.  What  food  is  to  the  body, 
books  are  to  the  mind ;  without  food  the  body  dies,  without  books  the 
mind  fails  to  grow. 

Further,  we  must  give  our  boys  and  girls  books  about  our  coun- 
try and  its  great  men  to  teach  them  to  so  love  this  country  that  they 
will  give  it  the  best  within  them.  Patriotism  is  not  Jingoism — it  is 
not  merely  doffing  the  hat  as  the  flag  goes  by — it  is  living  up  to  our 
responsibilities  toward  state,  nation,  county,  and  town.  It  is  a  sense 
of  responsibility  toward  every  other  citizen  in  this  country  so  that 
the  day  may  come  when  the  mass  "of  people  will  reach  true  prosperity 
and  each  one  act  for  the  good  of  all.  This  kind  of  patriotism  comes  to 
one  from  a  true  love  of  country  which  comes  only  from  'knowledge 
of  it's  great  traditions. 

We  need  also  books  on  civics  and  government  in  order  to  teach 
the  children  to  reason  for  themselves,  so  that  when  they  become  men 
and  women  they  shall  be  able  to  know  the  truth  for  themselves,  to 
deal  with  big  issues,  to  realize  that  they  themselves  are  the  govern- 
ment, and  have  the  ability  to  say  what  shall  be  done.  Too  often 
have  we  allowed  great  economic  and  social  problems  to  be  settled  by 
a  few  while  we  were  toiling  at  small  matters  which  could  only  affect 
us  for  the  time  being.  The  problems  of  the  day  should  be  of  signifi- 
cance to  every  man  and  woman  in  the  country  and  it  is  for  us  to 
teach  these  girls  and  boys  to  deal  with  these  problems  when  they 
come  to  womanhood  and  manhood.  The  boy  or  girl  who  is  not 
taught  to  read  and  think  in  the  school  room  will  never  be  a  reading, 
thinking  citizen,  and  where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish. 

Then  let's  give  our  boys  and  girls  a  glimpse  of  that  which  is  be- 
yond world  fellowship.  We  can  teach  them  through  the  books  they 
read  of  the  great  things  which  have  come  to  us  through  other  coun- 
tries. Take  them  up  upon  a  high  mountain  and  show  them  the  peo- 
ple of  the  earth.  Through  the  books  they  read  we  give  an  under- 
standing of  people. 

Libraries  are  not  new  things ;  they  are  as  old  as  civilization.  With 
the  invention  of  printing,  civilization  really  began.  Even  if  they  are 
new  things,  we  must  give  them  to  our  boys  and  girls  because  this  is 
a  day  of  new  things  and  we  are  not  training  for  yesterday  or  even 
today,  we  are  training  for  tomorrow.  In  1848,  a  senator  said  he 
would  not  vote  to  appropriate  one  dollar  to  make  a  pass  to  Oregon  be- 
cause it  would  take  a  year  to  get  a  message  there  and  a  year  to  get 
an  answer,  and  the  other  day  I  put  receivers  over  my  ears  and  heard 
a  man  in  Portland,  Oregon,  say  to  a  man  in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
please  sing  "The  End  of  a  Perfect  Day." 

One  man  said  to  me  "Why  should  my  children  have  more  than 
I  had?"  Why  that  is  the  way  civilization  is  built.  Our  fathers  who 
came  to  this  country  would  have  been  happier  themselves  in  the  old 
country,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  children  they  made  the  break,  and 
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so  the  torch  has  been  handed  down  to  us.     Let  us  see  that  we  put  it 
a  little  forward. 

If  we  do  without  something,  it  does  not  matter  to  us  long — a 
new  hat,  a  new  dress,  or  a  visit  to  the  city,  but  if  these  boys  and  girls 
do  without  the  books  they  need,  the  days  in  school  they  need,  it  mat- 
ters to  them  to  the  day  they  go  down  into  their  graves,  and  that  may 
be  seventy-five  years  from  now.  For  the  sake  of  a  little  more  com- 
fort for  ourselves,  we  have  handicapped  them  for  life.  It  is  not  an 
entirely  unselfish  matter  either,  because  I  have  said  our  happiness" 
and  prosperity  depends  on  these  boys  and  girls.  Just  as  we  train 
them  they  will  be — they  will  so  vote  and  so  rule  that  we  either  be 
happy  or  unhappy  in  our  old  age.  That  is  the  selfish  viewpoint,  but 
it  counts  after  all.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  not  children  must  stand  their  share  of  the  expense,  for  it  is 
through  these  children  that  man  or  woman  can  continue  to  be  happy 
and  successful. 

We  need  books  in  the  home,  we  need  books  in  the  school  room, 
we  need  town  libraries,  we  need  county  libraries  to  give  adequate 
book  service  to  all  the  citizens  of  our  nation. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  business  session,  music  was  again 
presented  by  the  Girls'  Glee  Club  of  Hagerstown. 

The  first  item  of  business  on  the  program  was  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund.  This  report,  how- 
ever, was  postponed  until  later  in  the  morning. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hollo- 
way,  chairman,  was  not  presented  at  this  time,  but  was  submitted  at 
a  later  date,  as  follows: 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  M.  S.  T.  A. 

November  Meeting,  1926 

I.  The  teachers  and  school  officials  of  Maryland  are  vitally 
concerned  in  securing  a  fair  and  just  teacher's  retirement 
plan.  The  pension  provided  under  existing  Marj^land  Law 
oifers  little  inducement  to  capable  teachers  to  continue  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  children  of  Maryland,  and  is  whol- 
ly inadequate  for  their  protection  from  privation  and  want 
in  their  old  age.  The  retirement  system  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  of  1920  has  never  appealed  to  the  school  of- 
ficials or  teachers  as  being  equitable  to  all  concerned,  and, 
consequently,  the  association  necessary  to  make  the  law  ef- 
fective has  never  been  formed.  It  is  recommnded  that  the 
teachers  and  school  officials  of  Maryland  give  serious  and 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  retirement  plan  proposed 
by  the  committee  of  county  superintendents  whose  report 
is  now  before  this  body,  and  consult  with  their  legislative 
representatives  with  a  view  to  securing  the  passage  by  the 
Legislature  of  1927  of  a  law  providing  for  a  sound  and 
just  plan  for  the  retirement  of  teachers  in  the  State  of 
Maryland. 
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II.  A  need  has  developed  for  an  amendment  to  the  law  pro- 
viding for  the  classification  and  support  of  high  schools. 
The  committee  recommend  that  the  Association  support 
such  amendments  to  the  existing  high  school  law  as  shall  be 
approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

III.  The  Maryland  School  Laws  of  1916,  with  subsequent 
amendments,  especially  those  of  1922,  have  resulted  in  giv- 
ing to  Maryland,  with  its  county  unit  system  of  school  or- 
ganization, almost  ideal  opportunities  for  improvement  of 
the  public  schools.  Under  the  wise  and  capable  leadership 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  County  Boards  of  Education 
of  Maryland  have,  to  good  advantage,  used  these  opportun- 
ities to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  children  of  this  State. 
Since  1920,  the  public  school  system  has  advanced  steadily 
to  a  position  of  leadership  among  the  State  school  systems 
of  the  country.  It  is  recommended  that  the  teachers  of 
Maryland  use  their  influence  to  hold  the  present  law  intact, 
and  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  amendments  to  the  law 
which  will  weaken  it  in  any  vital  respects. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Committee, 

WM.  J.  HOLLOWAY, 

Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Progress  was  pre- 
sented in  two  parts,  the  first  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Isanogle,  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  second  by  Dr.  John  L.  Stenquist. 

Educational  progress  in  Maryland  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Isan- 
ogle is  as  follows: 

In  reporting  educational  progress  in  Maryland  we  can  not  do 
■better  than  point  you  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Education.  The  Fifty-Ninth  Annual  Report  is  the 
best  exposition  of  the  progress  of  education  in  a  state  that  I  have 
seen.  The  report  itself,  in  its  structure  and  workmanship  aside  from 
the  story  that  it  tells,  is  an  evidence  of  progress.  A  story  that  is 
not  creditable  would  not  be  told  with  such  vividness.  Thanks  to  our 
educational  personnel,  as  well  as  to  parents  and  taxpayers,  there  is 
a  creditalble  story  of  a  year  of  progress  to  tell,  and  this  bulletin  tells 
it  statistically  and  graphically  as  I  can  not.  The  report  for  1925  or 
■an  excerpt  from  it  titled  "Measurable  Evidence  cf  Progress"  is,  I 
think,  available  for  limited  distribution,  -so  I  shall  try  to  avoid  repe- 
tition of  its  content. 

If  we  turn  to  these  reports  and  their  comparative  tables  for  suc- 
cessive years,  we  find  encouragement  on  every  page,  and  if  we  place 
against  these  the  corrsponding  data  for  the  United  States  from  the 
Bureau  of  Education  Statistical  Bulletins,  we  have  further  evidence 
of  progress  in  the  Nation  and  of  the  State  within  the  Nation. 

We  may  thus  study  attendance,  promotions,  failures,  costs,  ra- 
tio of  boys  to  girls  in  high  school,  growth  of  supervision,  etc  ,  com- 
paring counties  with  Baltimore  City,  Maryland  v/ith  the  United 
States,  and  secure  our  ranking  in  each  case.  "We  may  even  make  a 
comparative  study  of  the  vanishing  "male-teachers,"  which  some  of 
us  view  as  a  debatable  evidence  of  progress. 

In  addition  to  the  State  Reports  and  the  Bulletins  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  as  sources  of  visible  progress  in  Education,  we 
wish  to  mention  the  Research  Bulletins  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  commend 
the  valuable  material  which  they  bring  to  us  in  a  very  usable  form. 

With  the  pointing  out  of  these  sources  of  cumulative  evidence 
of  progress  in  the  schools,  we  shall  confine  this  report  to  certain 
"high  points"  from  which  we  may  take  our  bearings  and  renew  our 
confidence  to  proceed.  We  who  have  dedicated  our  lives  to  education 
take  courage  from  the  number  of  co-operative  studies  made  or  being 
made  in  the  several  fields  of  education.  The  findings  are  not  always 
favorable,  and  are  often  severely  critical  of  educational  practice,  but 
we  know  the  constructive  values  that  come  from  negative  criticism. 
The  co-operation  of  administrators,  supervisors,  and  teachers,  of 
teachers  and  patrons,  of  schools  with  health  departments  and  social 
workers,  of  school  system  with  school  system,  and  of  school  men  and 
business  men,  always  for  the  good  of  the  schools,  makes  us  hopeful 
for  the  future  of  education. 
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Easily  the  most  important  of  these  co-operative  studies  are  in 
the  field  of  curriculum  construction  or  curriculum  adjustment.  Dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  more  than  1,000  bulletins  on  curriculum 
have  been  published  in  the  United  States.  I  have  here  the  titles  of 
889  curriculum  bulletins  published  during  the  period  from  Jan.j 
1923,  to  Sept.,  1925— Research  Bulletin  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  Vol.  Ill,  No. 
5.  Such  an  exhibit  has  several  important  functions  for  the  student. 
It  registers  the  "divine  discontent"  of  schools  and  patrons  with  ex- 
isting and  traditional  curricula.  Then,  there  is  a  tendency  to  publish 
the  course  of  study  piece  by  piece,  one  subject  at  a  time;  a  tendency 
to  test,  try  out,  and  revise  which  shows  a  wholesome  doubt  on  the 
part  of  current  curriculum  makers  as  to  the  perfection  of  their  work. 
We  say  "wholesome  doubt"  and  take  satisfaction  in  the  co-operative 
testing,  in  knowing  that  a  given  course  or  procedure  is  to  be  tried 
out  in  several  schools  or  systems  under  different  conditions,  and  that 
the  results  are  to  be  compared  and  evaluated  before  the  course  is 
revised.  There  is  another  tendency  noted  in  reading  through  this 
list,  the  tendency  to  break  down  the  barriers  between  subjects,  a  ten- 
dency to  combine,  integrate,  or  unify  the  course  of  study.  Whole  col- 
umns of  titles  occur  under  the  headings:  "Social  Studies,"  "Social 
Science,"  "General  Science,"  etc. 

Maryland  is  keeping  well  in  the  van  of  the  co-operative  curricu- 
lum studies.  Practically  every  county  has  revised  and  is  revising  its 
curriculum.  Not  a  few  of  the  889  contributions  were  made  by  Mary- 
land. 

The  high  school  teachers  in  most  of  the  counties  have  been 
studying  the  curriculum  and  curriculum  adjustment,  and  listening 
in  on  one  of  their  conference  groups,  one  hears  frequent  use  of 
terms  little  used  a  few  years  ago.  "Functional  material,"  "functional 
mathematics,"  "worthwhile  objectives,"  "valid  aims,"  "life,  citizen- 
ship, health,  vocational,  and  moral  valuer"  are  used  by  and  for  the 
lay  teacher  'as  were  "logical,"  "psychological,"  "cultural,"  and  "dis- 
ciplinary" by  the  educational  elect  a  decade  ago.  A  philosophy  of 
education  pervades  the  teaching  force  which  enaJbles  teachers  to  see 
their  job  whole  and  not  as  mere  fact  or  subject  matter  purveying. 

Closely  related  to  curriculum  adjustment,  especially  in  the  high 
school,  is  the  problem  of  education  and  vocational  guidance,  the 
problem  of  getting  the  right  pupils  and  the  right  courses  together. 
The  more  nearly  we  approach  our  democratic  ideal,  to  get  practical- 
ly all  children  of  high  school  age  through  some  sort  of  high  school, 
the  more  important  becomes  the  problem  of  guidance.  Schools  and 
teachers  have  found  a  real  use  for  their  educational  psychology  and 
child  study.  Teachers  have  come  to  see  that  it  is  quite  as  important 
to  "learn"  pupils  as  to  teach  them.  The  natural  sequence  to  effective 
vocational  education  or  training.  Maryland  has  reached  this  stage. 
A  brief  statement  of  achievement  follows : 

1.  Nine  nev/  departments  of  vocational  agriculture  were  estab- 
lished during  the  year,  bringing  the  total  up  to  42,  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  100%  in  three  years. 

2.  The  programs  of  vocational  education  and  home  economics 
have  been  materially  strengthened  during  the  year.  Voca- 
tional education  was  introduced  into  Hagerstown  during 
the  year, 
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A  strong  State  society  for  vocational  education  has  heen  or- 
ganized and  affiliated  with  the  American  vocational  associa- 
tion. 

The  "Maryland  Vocational  Association  News  Letter"  is  now 
being  published  by  the  State  Society.  Volume  1,  No.  1, 
November,  1926. 


THE  MARYLAND  PLAN  OF  SCHOOL 

ADMINISTRATION 

We  have  but  lately  come  to  see  advantages  in  the  "Maryland 
Plan"  of  school  administration  which  were  not  apparent  to  some  of 
us  a  few  years  ago.  Two  of  the  features  calling  attention  to  its  vir- 
tues just  now  are :  the  progress  which  the  county  unit  has  enabled 
"consolidation"  to  make,  in  those  counties  ready  for  it,  without  con- 
certed state  action;  and,  ease  and  fairness  with  which  the  State 
"Equalization"  Law  has  been  administered. 

The  "Maryland  Plan"  was  nationally  recognized  as  among  the 
best  before  the  Equalization  Law  was  passed  and  proven  a  success. 
Other  states  are  again  studying  Maryland  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
benefits  of  "Equalization"  and  of  the  plan  which  makes  equalization 
possible. 

When  we  point  with  pride  to  the  progress  which  equalization, 
consolidation,  and  other  features  of  the  plan  have  enabled  us  to 
make,  let  us  not  forget  the  men  who  guide  our  State  and  its  educa- 
tional destiny,  and  who  are  responsible  for  whatever  success  the 
Maryland  Plan  has  achieved. 

The  most  recent  state  to  study  with  favor  our  State-County 
Equalization  Plan  is  Kentucky.  May  we  here  read  into  this  Report 
of  Educational  Progress  an  editorial  from  the  Evening  Sun  of  yes- 
terday? 

SYSTEMS 

Having  contemplated  the  public  school  system  of  the 
Maryland  Free  State,  the  educational  leaders  of  Kentucky, 
we  are  told,  are  so  filled  with  admiration  that  they  are  seek- 
ing to  persuade  their  own  State  to  establish  a  similar  sys- 
tem. 

This  is,  indeed,  gratifying.    The  public  schools  of  Mary- 
land beyond  a  doubt  are  among  the  best  in  the  country. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  support  this  statement.     It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  the  superiority  has  been  recognized' 
to  the  extent  of  inspiring  imitation. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair  to  warn  the  educational 
leaders  of  Kentucky  that  the  "system"  is  the  smallest  part 
of  the  success  of  the  Maryland  schools.  The  most  perfect 
systems  in  the  world  could  be  -spoiled  in  a  month  by  an  in- 
competent man.  And,  per  contra,  even  a  bad  system  may 
be  salvaged  if  an  intelligent  and  strong-minded  man  is  run- 
ning it. 
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The  Maryland  system  is  well  designed,  but  if  the  people 
of  Maryland  were  to  elect  a  Governor,  let  us  say,  of  the 
type  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Mississippi  the 
system  would  be  ruined  overnight.  The  Maryland  system 
would  not  save  the  schools  if  the  Legislature  of  Maryland 
were  as  subservient  to  the  political  parsons  as  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Tennessee.  Indeed,  so  great  is  the  centralization  of 
the  Maryland  system  that  one  bad  law  or  one  bad  leader 
could  probably  put  it  out  of  business  in  a  week 

Moreover — and  this,  we  think,  will  impress  the  taxpayers 
of  Kentucky,  if  not  the  educational  leaders^ — the  Maryland 
system  is  an  expensive  system.  It  costs  a  lot  of  money.  If 
there  were  a  cowardly  Governor  or  a  stupid  Legislature  or 
an  incompetent  superintendent,  the  Maryland  system  would 
Ibe  nothing  more  than  a  device  for  spending  great  sums  of 
money  to  provide  jobs  for  educational  experts. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  examined,  the  Mary- 
land system,  for  all  it  looks  so  good  on  paper,  takes  all  its 
reel  vitality  and  its  real  excellence  from  the  men  who  di- 
rect it.  Where  the  personnel  is  weak,  the  system  falters 
and  pines.  Were  the  personnel  venal,  the  system,  far  from 
being  an  asset,  would  be  an  incubus  and  a  danger. 

These  phases  of  the  situation  may  or  may  not  affect  the 
educational  leaders  of  Kentucky.  Indeed,  if  they  are  like 
most  of  those  who  call  themselves  educational  leaders,  they 
will  howl  for  the  Maryland  system  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad.  The  mere  fact  that  it  involves  the  expenditure  of  a 
lot  of  money  will  be  sufficient  to  them. 


THE  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
OF  MARYLAND 

The  colleges  and  universities  touch  public  education  at  several 
vital  points. 

1.  The  college  population  is  largely  drawn  from  the  graduates 
of  the  high  schools. 

2.  They  afford  opportunity  for  the  improvement  of  teachers 
in  service  through  extension  and  summer  courses. 

3.  They  prepare  our  high  school  teachers. 

All  of  the  colleges  of  Maryland  accept  the  high  school  record 
with  certification  by  the  principal  as  meeting  their  admission  require- 
ments provided  the  proper  units  are  offered.  The  movement  to  have 
the  colleges  accept  twelve  units  insteadi  of  the  traditional  fifteen  has 
gained  headway  in  the  past  year;  it  was  discussed  and  probably  pass- 
ed upon  favorably  at  the  meeting  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  at  Buffalo,  yesterday  afternoon,  and  will  be  up  for  discus- 
sion and  action  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Sup- 
erintendents in  Dallas.  The  acceptance  of  twelve  units  will  place  the 
onus  of  specific  preparation  for  college  upon  the  senior  high  school, 
leaving  the  junior  high  school  unhampered  in  its  curriculum  and  pro- 
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cedure  by  insistent  demands  from  the  colleges.  This  is  another  step 
in  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  best  preparation  for  life 
is  probably  the  best  preparation  for  higher  education. 

During  the  summer  of  1925,  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-one 
white  teachers  attended  summer  school;  837  at  The  Hopkins,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  Towson  and  Trostburg.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  from  the  counties  completed  extension  courses  during  the 
session  of  1925-26. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  granted  316  certificates  to 
high  school  teachers  in  1925.  Of  these  more  than  200  were  recent 
graduates  from  the  colleges  of  Maryland.  Several  steps  of  progress 
in  the  preparation  and  certification  of  high  school  teachers  follow. 

1.  Since  1922,  certificates  have  been  granted  to  teach  only 
the  two  or  more  subjects  which  the  candidate  is  prepared 
to  teach  as  shown  by  his  high  school  and  college  record. 
Prior  to  this  date,  certificates  were  granted  giving  blanket 
permission  to  teach  in  the  high  schools  and  convenience 
rather  than  preparation  determined  the  subjects  taught. 

2.  Since  1924,  a  minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  observation  and 
practice  of  teaching  in  approved  high  schools  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  several  departments  of  education  of  the 
colleges  has  been  required  for  certification. 

3.  During  1925-26,  the  Committee  of  Superintendents  on  the 
Certification  of  Teachers  formulated  and  recommended  for 
enactment  radical  changes  in  the  academic  preparation  for 
certification  of  high  school  teachers,  raising  the  require- 
ments from  twelve  semester  hours  to  eighteen  and,  in  the 
case  of  English  and  History,  to  twenty-four  semester  hours 
■of  college  work. 

4.  Home  Economics  has  been  recognized  as  a  regular  subject 
in  the  certification  of  teachers,  i.  e.  A  certificate  may  be 
gn:"anted  to  teach  Home  Economics  and  one  other  subject. 
Here-to-fore,  if  a  Home  Economics  teacher  wished  a  regu- 
lar certificate  she  had  to  meet  the  requirements  in  two  high 
school  subjects  other  than  Home  Economics.  This  is  still 
true  in  the  case  of  such  special  subjects  as  Manual  Train- 
ing, Public  School  Music  and  Athletics. 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  CHILD  HYGIENE 
DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR 

A  summary  of  the  examination  of  children  in  rural  Maryland 
who  began  school  this  fall  is  given  first. 

This  examination  was  undertaken  after  conference  with  the 
County  Superintendents  and  after  securing  their  unanimous  vote 
that  it  would  be  helpful.  The  superintendents  in  most  of  the  coun- 
ties co-operated  heartily,  furnished  the  Bureau  with  a  schedule  of 
the  dates  for  the  examinations  andi  supplied  places  where  these  ex- 
aminations could  be  held.  The  Bureau  furnished  physicians  who 
were  assisted  by  public  health  nurses  in  the  counties.  The  parents 
were  encouraged  to  be  present  during  the  examination.  The  chil- 
dren were  all  referred  to  their  family  pihysician  with  a  summary  of 
the  result  of  the  examination.  The  nurses  assisted  wherever  possi- 
ble in  securing  consent  of  the  parents  to  have  corrections  made  of 
the  defects  found.'  The  number  of  boys  and  girls  examined  in  each 
of  the  counties  and  a  statement  of  the  white  and  colored  ^children  is 
as  follows: 

White 

AH^ganv    466 

Anne  Arundel  174 

Baltimore     Ill 

Calvert     70 

Caroline   105 

Cecil  34 

Charles  64 

Dorchester   120 

Frederick  385 

Garrett     56 

Harford    231 

Howard    63 

Kent  85 

Montgomery    170 

Prince  George  174 

Queen  Anne's  83 

St.  Mary's  40 

Somerset    

Talbot    49 

Washington   114 

*     Wicomico   105 

Worcester    51 


^^olored 

.B.oys 

Girls 

241 

225 

21 

99 

96 

52 

59 

12 

39 

43 

52 

53 

17 

17 

34 

30 

7 

69. 

58 

3 

189 

199 

30 

26 

4 

115 

120 

38 

25 

33 

56 

62 

5 

98 

77 

9 

82 

101 

4 

44 

43 

16 

24 

27 

13 

14 

22 

34 

37 

51 

63 

49 

74 

80 

21 

39 

33 

Totals 2750 


217 


148i2 
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Although  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  good  many  defects 
have  been  corrected,  we  have  not  as  yet  received  reports  from  most 
of  the  counties  on  this  subject. 

In  Frederick  County,  for  example,  where  the  co-operation  was 
particularly  good  and  where  our  health  officer  is  also  a  member  of 
the  school  board,  we  have  a  very  satisfactory  report. 

Total  number  of  children  examined  in  Frederick  County   388 

Number  of  conferences  held  22 
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Number  of  children  found  to  be  normal  113 

Physical  defects  discovered  535 

Up  to  October  1,  number  of  defects  corrected 81 

Children  admitted  to  Tuberculosis  or  Mental  Clinics  ....  7 

No  home  visits  were  made  until  the  parents  had  time  to  con- 
sult the  family  physician.  As  a  result  of  the  conferences  in  Freder- 
ick an  orthopedic  clinic  was  held  where  a  number  of  children  in  need 
of  orthopedic  care  were  examined  and  advised. 

In  Frederick  County  this  project  had  the  active  support  of  the 
women's  clubs,  Parent  Teachers'  Associations  and  many  of  the  phy- 
sicians practicing  in  the  county. 

YEAR  1925  UP  TO  JUNE  30,  1926 

One  of  the  most  important  activities  of  the  Bureau  was  the  es- 
tablishment in  fifteen  counties  of  the  postal  card  notification  of 
births.  Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  official  method  by  which  the 
public  health  nurses  in  the  counties  could  learn  promptly  of  the 
births  taking  place  in  their  territory.  The  Bureau  is  now  supplying 
to  the  registrars,  in  the  co-operating  counties,  postal  cards  address- 
ed either  to  the  Deputy  State  Health  Officer  or  to  the  individual 
nurses,  which  cards  are  mailed  to  them  a  few  days  after  the  baby's 
birth.  The  nurses  are  instructed  to  visit  promptly  all  cases  delivered 
by  midwives  and  other  cases  on  request  of  the  doctors. 

The  nurse  keeps  these  postal  cards  which  contain  the  name  and 
addresses  of  the  parents,  the  name  of  the  baby  and  the  name  of  the 
physician  or  midwife  reporting  the  birth.  These  cards  will  form  in 
time,  a  valuable  directory  of  the  child  population  in  the  community. 

Blanks  have  been  provided  to  the  nurses  in  recording  their  ob- 
servations of  the  new-born  children.  The  Bureau  is  committed  to  the 
policy  of  securing  the  nursing  care  of  children  of  indigent  mothers  in 
the  counties,  through  generalized  public  health  nurses,  all  of  whom 
have  training  in  child  hygiene.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  contributing 
to  the  budget  in  fourteen  counties  in  Maryland.  The  number  of  nurs- 
es, largely  because  of  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene, 
has  increased  from  20  in  1923  to  45  in  1925. 

During  this  period,  378  child  health  conferences  were  held  at 
which  more  than  6,000  were  examined.  In  addition,  there  were  23 
dental  clinics,  264  children  received  dental  care. 

During  this  period  also,  a  course  of  8  lessons  in  midwifery  w^s 
given  in  eleven  counties.  Most  of  these  courses  were  given  by  Dr. 
Doris  A.  Murray,  a  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  School  and  the  School 
of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  The  counties  selected  were  those  in 
which  the  largest  number  of  midwives  were  practicing,  many  of 
whom,  as  indicated  were  without  adequate  instruction.  There  were 
144  midwives  who  completed  the  course  and  passed  the  examina- 
tion. These  were  all  given,  by  the  Bureau,  obstetrical  bags  with 
equipment,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statis- 
tics and  the  Legal  Division,  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  prohibit 
from  practicing  all  the  unlicensed  midwives  in  the  counties  where 
the  courses  were  given.  I  believe  that  these  efforts  will  tend  to  de- 
crease both  maternal  and  infant  mortality,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
stillborn  children  in  the  territories  affected. 
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During  the  period  under  consideration,  there  were  129  commun- 
ity demonstrations  in  child  health,  130  talks  by  nurses  and  members 
of  the  staff  and  about  6000  people  attended  these  meetings,  12  little 
mothers'  classes  were  organized,  200  enrolled. 

The  Bureau,  with  the  co-operation  of  Obstetrical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  offered  to-  county  medical  societies  in 
several  important  centers  of  rural  Maryland  6  obstetrical  lectures  in- 
cluding one  on  prenatal  care  by  Dr.  J.  M.  H.  Rowland  and  his  staff. 
These  lectures  were  well  attended  and  enlisted  a  good  deal  of  favor- 
able comment. 

One  great  difficulty  in  lowering  infant  mortality,  not  only  in 
Maryland,  but  elsewhere,  is  *due  to  the  inability  of  reaching  sufficient- 
ly early  prospective  parents.  To  meet  this  need,  a  pamphlet  on 
"HOME  MAKING  IN  MARYLAND"  was  prepared.  Appendix  A. 
This  pamphlet  contains  advice  as  to  the  setting  up  of  a  sanitary 
home,  the  importance  of  health  in  general,  proper  care,  hygiene  and 
diet  for  the  expectant  mother,  the  baby  and  the  older  child.  It  is  being 
mailed  regularly  to  all  those  couples  whose  marriage  is  registered  in 
rural  Maryland  three  months  after  the  date  of  registration.  We  have 
had  a  number  of  favorable  comments  on  this  pamphlet  and  no  ob- 
jection in  its  distribution. 

We  have  also  prepared  a  pamphlet  entitled  "SUGGESTIONS 
TO  MARYLAND'S  FUTURE  MOTHER"  containing  the  minimum 
requirements  in  prenatal  care.  These  pamphlets  have  been  sent  in 
considerable  number  to  all  the  doctors  in  rural  Maryland  for  distri- 
bution by  them  to  their  patients.  Appendix  B. 

We  have  also  revised  the  complete  set  of  diet  cards  for  feeding 
of  children  up  to  school  age.  These  are  used  in  child  health  consul- 
tations and  have  been  sent  to  all  the  doctors  in  rural  Maryland. 
It  is  understood  that  these  cards  only  suggest  the  diet  for  normal 
children.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  helpful  to  the  doctors  in 
prescribing  diets  for  their  individual  cases.     Appendix  C. 

Leaflets  on  "MIDSUMMER  CARE  OF  YOUR  BABY"  and 
"MIDWINTER  CARE  OF  YOUR  BABY"  have  been  prepared  and 
distributed  at  the  proper  seasons  of  the  year.     Appendix  D. 

We  have  also  co-operated  with  the  American  Child  Health  As- 
sociation in  its  May-Day  Program.  In  this  connection  we  have  pre- 
pared a  booklet  containing  verses,  songs  and  plays  pertaining  to 
child  health  for  use  in  schools  and  at  community  meetings.    Appendix  E. 

We  have  prepared  a  series  of  posters  for  general  distribution. 

During  the  summer  a  special  effort  was  made  to  examine  as 
many  children  as  possible  in  rural  Maryland  who  expect  to  attend 
school  for  the  first  time  this  fall.  In  this  effort  we  have  had  the  cor- 
dial co-operation  not  only  of  the  medical  profession  but  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  County  Superintendents.  The  lat- 
ter, for  the  most  part,  arranged  our  program  and  assisted  in  many 
instances  in  transportation  of  children  for  the  examination.  About 
3000  of  these  children  were  examined  and  referred  to  their  family 
physician  for  any  necessary  corrective  advice. 

During  this  year  also  we  revised  the  pamphlet  "TALKS  TO 
MOTHERS  ABOUT  THEIR  BABIES"  and  have  continued  its  gen- 
eral distribution. 
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Considerable  new  equipment  and  exhibit  material  consisting  of 
moving  picture  films,  posters,  demonstration  material,  etc.,  has 
been  added  to  our  stock.  This  is  available  for  nurses  and  clubs,  etc., 
on  application. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Bureau  has  not  attempted  in  its  work 
any  novel  experiments;  it  has  spent  its  efforts  in  an  endeavor  to  in- 
crease the  information  throughout  rural  Maryland  in  the  essentials 
of  maternal  and  child  hygiene  and  to  emphasize  to  the  physicians 
of  the  state  that  their  co-operation  is  essential  in  carrying  out  this 
program.  The  goal  of  our  endeavor  is  that  every  mother  should 
have  adequate  care  both  during  her  expectant  period  and  at  child- 
birth, and  that  every  child  in  the  state  should  be  brought  up  under 
satisfactory  medical  supervision. 

Educational  progress  as  presented  by  Dr.  John  L.  Stenquist,  of 
Baltimore  City. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 
FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1926-27 

(As  formulated  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  with  the  co-  . 
operation  of  directors,  supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers). 

In  planning  the  work  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Baltimore  for  the 
year  1926-27,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  kept  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  greatest  possible  progress  of  every  child  must  be  the 
aim  sought  in  all  the  proposed  activities. 

It  is  with  this  end  in  view  that  principals  and  teachers  are  se- 
lected, trained,  and  helped  to  become  better;  that  meetings  and  con- 
ferences are  held;  that  courses  of  study  are  revised,  that  new  schools 
are  opened  and  new  educational  opportunities  are  offered;  and  that 
better  physical  conditions  are  established  in  the  older  buildings. 
These  objectives  have  been  formulated  by  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents as  a  result  of  conferences  during  the  past  year  with  members  of 
the  Administrative  Staff,  groups  of  principals  and  teachers,  and 
meetings  with  representatives  of  all  the  organizations  of  teachers 
within  the  system.  The  following  outline  is  presented  as  a  brief  tab- 
ulation of  our  aim  and  objectives  for  the  coming  year: 

A.  The   improvement   of   the   classroom    efficiency   of   teachers   by 
means  of 

1.  P\irther   development    of   supervision 

2.  Continuation  of  after-school  demonstration  work 

3.  Wider  use  of  standard  tests,  for  both  achievement  and  in- 
telligence 

4.  Better  classification  of  pupils 

5.  Continued  improvement  of  the  courses  of  study 

6.  Intensive  study  of  the  causes  of  elimination,  retardation, 
and  non-promotion. 

B.  The  improvement  of  the  efficiency  of  principals  and  vice-prin- 
cipals by  means  of 

1.   General  and  divisional  meetings  to  develop  standards  of  ad- 
ministration 
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2.  Development  of  the  principal's  activity  as  a  supervisor 

3.  Normal  extension  courses 

4.  Establishing  standards   of   qualification   for  principals  and 
vice-principals 

5.  Establishing  more  definite  standards  for  efficiency  ratings 

C.  The  improvement  of  physical  conditions  in  school  buildings  with 
respect  to 

1.  'Lighting  5.  Plumbing 

2.  Ventilation  6.  Painting 

3.  Seating  7.  Playgrounds 

4.  Heating 

D.  The  formulation  of  a  program  for  supplying  school  accommoda- 
tions. 

E.  The  improvement  of  teacher-training  by  means  of 

1.  Closer   co-ordination    of   various   teacher-training   agencies 

2.  Reorganization  of  teacher-training  activities  in  the  colored 
schools 

3.  Closer  supervision  of  the  work  of  Class  II  and  Class  I  sub- 
stitutes. 

F.  Closer  contact  with  civic  agencies,  such  as 

1.  Parent-Teacher  Associations 

2.  Various  luncheon  and  other  clubs 

3.  The  press. 

OUTSTANDING  FEATURES  OF  THE  BALTIMORE 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

$21,000,000  Building  Program  in  Progress. 
18  New  School   Buildings   or   Additions   Have   Been   Com- 
pleted in  Baltimore  since  1921. 
13  Others  in  Progress. 
Montebello  Normal  Demonstration  School. 
6-3-3  Plan  of  Organization  City  Wide. 
Rapidly  Developing  Vocational  Program. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Systematic  Campaign  for  Improvement  of  Teaching. 
Demonstration  Courses  for  Teachers. 

(a)  New  Type  of  Teacher  Training  in  Service. 

(b)  Putting  New  Courses  of  Study  into  Action. 
X-Y-Z   Classification  of  Pupils  Adopted. 

New  Curricula  Throughout  the  Schools. 
Industrial  Demonstration  School  No.  76. 
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BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

JOHN   L,,    STENCttJIST,   Director 

A  FACT-FINDING  AGENCY  FOR  ALL  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Procures  basic  data  for  determining  educational  policies. 

Promotes  professional  grov^^th  through  the  publication  of  the 
Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education. 

Compiles  the  statistics  upon  which  the  school  system  is  organ- 
zied  and  administered. 

Prepares  Superintendent's  Annual  Report — the  Balance  Sheet 
of  the  System. 

Conducts  continuous  program  of  instructional  research: 

(a)  Trains  classroom  teachers  in  administration  of  tests. 

(b)  Instructs  teachers  and  principals  in  use  of  test  results. 

(c)  Promotes  improvement  of  classification  and  school  or- 
ganization. 

(d)  lays  foundation  for  greater  individualization  of  in- 
struction through  group  teaching  within  the  class- 
room and  through  improved  records. 

Conducts  continuous  program  of  surveys  of  the  efficiency  of  in- 
struction in  the  various  schools. 

Assists  with  studies  for  currciulum  revision. 

Carries  on  co-operative  studies  for  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion with  principals,  supervisors  and  superintendents. 

Develops  new  methods  and  devices  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools. 

Provides  and  interprets  test  results  in  specific  subjects.  Makes 
possible  a  greatly  improved  type  of  supervision. 

Reveals  weaknesses  in  instruction,  organization,  or  administra- 
tion— the  first  step  in  improvement. 

Aims  to  discover  educational  needs  of  individual  schools. 

Conducts  regular  conference  on  product  of  X,  Y,  Z  grouping. 

Makes  critical  studies  of  retardation  and  non-promotion. 


DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

CHARLES  AV.  SYLVESTER,  Director 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

A  city  wide  program  of  Vocational  Education  following  the  Bal- 
timore School  Survey  is  being  developed. 

Apprenticeship  Committees  composed  of  representatives  of  em- 
ployer and  em'ployee  organizations,  education  and  other  allied  in- 
terests have  been  organized  in  connection  with  printing,  plumbing, 
and  painting  and  decorating  trades.  Similar  committees  are  being 
organized  for  all  other  trades  represented  in  the  schools. 
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The  day  vocational  schools  include  courses  in  auto  mechanics, 
pattern  making,  machine  shop  practice,  electrical  work,  cabinet 
making,  plumbing,  printing,  dress-making  and  millinery.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  shoe  repairing,  carpentry,  and  tailoring  are  found  in 
the  Colored  Vocational  School. 

The  evening  vocational  schools  offer  thirty-nine  trade,  com- 
mercial and  home  economics  courses. 

Enrollment  in  the  day  vocational  schools  increased  from  sev- 
enty-four in  1919  to  six  hundred  in  1926. 

The  Vocational  School  for  white  girls,  offering  dressmaking  and 
millinery,  was  organized  September,  1925. 

The  Vocational  School  for  colored  boys  opened  September  1925, 
with  four  trades  and  an  enrollment  of  150. 

An  outstanding  vocational  project  showing  full  co-operation  be- 
tween the  school  and  industry  is  The  Ottmar  Mergenthaler  School 
of  Printing.  Equipment  is  valued  at  $100,000.  Instruction  is  given 
in  hand  composition,  platen,  automatic  and  cylinder  presswork;  ty- 
pographical layout;  monotype  and  linotype  operation,  and  pamphlet 
binding.  Enrollment  sixty  students.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five 
persons  employed  in  the  printing  industry  in  JBaltimore  attend  even- 
ing classes  at  this  school. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  EDUCATION 

'Separate  shop  buildings  are  features  on  new  Junior  and  Senior 
High  Schools. 

21,283  students  are  enrolled  in  industrial  arts  courses. 

Modem  shops  with  standardized  equipment  in  all  new  Element- 
ary, Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 

Industrial  Arts  Courses  function  intimately  with  Vocational 
Guidance. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Guidance  programs  in  operation  in  all  Junior  High  Schools  and 
four  Senior  High  Schools. 

20,906  pupils  reached  by  classes  in  occupations  and  personal  in- 
terviews. 

Classes  in  occupations  required  in  all  7B,  7A  and  9A  grades  in 
Junior  High  Schools. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

New  Course  of  Study  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 

The  Junior  Business  Training  Program  with  3246  students  is  a 
big  feature. 

6441  students  taking  commercial  subjects  in  day  schools. 

Three  Senior  High  Schools  have  major  courses  in  office  prac- 
tice and  machines. 

The  Evening  High  School  commercial  enrollment  is  1583. 

HOME  ECONOMICS   EDUCATION 

Model  apartments  and  unit  kitchens  are  features  of  new  junior 
and  senior  high  schools. 
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Home  Economics  a  required  subject  5th  to  10th  grades  inclus- 
ive. Major  Home  Economics  elective  in  11th  and  12th  grades. 

16,591  pupils  enrolled  in  food  and  cookery  classes.  Clothing 
classes  have  an  enrollment  of  20,944. 

Equipment  standardized  in  clothing  and  food  laboratories. 

Modern  cafeterias  in  iive  new  schools. 


OUTSTANDING  FEATURES  IN  ART  PRCKIRAM 

LiEON  L,.  WINSLOW,  Director 

Elementary  school  art  course  required  of  all  pupils  in  grades 
one  to  ten  inclusive  aims  to  enable  boys  and  girls  to  employ  art  prin- 
ciples in  life  situations  where  they  apply.  Emphasis  placed  on  eval- 
uation rather  than  on  production. 

Eleventh  year  appreciation  course  connects  general  with  voca- 
tional art  curricula.  Special  course  sequences  being  planned^  for  one 
senior  and  one  junior  high  school. 


NIGHT  SCHOOLS 

JOHN   "\V.   LEWIS,   Director 

An  enrollment  of  ten  thousand  in  the  following  departments: 

1.  Elementary  Academic 

2.  High  School-Academic,  Commerical,  and  Technical 

3.  Industrial 

4.  Home  Economics 

5.  Americanization. 

Elementary  Academic  Work.  Most  of  the  upper  grades  are 
run  on  a  departmental  plan.  A  student  dropping  from  the  day 
schools  is  offered  connected  courses  leading  him  on  to  and  through 
high  school.  The  Evening  High  School  offers  five  courses,  leading  to 
graduation  in  five  years.  More  than  fifty  different  units  of  work  are 
offered. 

The  Industrial  Courses  offer  approximately  thirty-five  different 
subjects. 

The  Home  Economics  departments  conducts  classes  in  Dress- 
making and  Plain  Sewing,  Millinery,  Cookery,  and  Home  Nursing. 
Much  of  this  work  is  offered  in  six  week  units. 

Americanization  Classes  offer  work  in  English  for  the  Foreign- 
Born  and  in  Citizenship.  The  plan  of  co-operation  with  the  courts 
involving  a  careful  record  and  follow-up  system  is  in  force.  Natural- 
ization Aid  as  a  means  of  promoting  Citizenship  Education  has  been 
well  developed. 

Very  few  evening  classes  meet  on  Friday  evening,  but  the  Dir- 
rector  of  Night  Schools  will  be  very  glad  to  meet  on  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 26,  any  Superintendent  or  Director  interested  in  problems  of 
Adult  Education. 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION  IN  BALTIMORE  SCHOOLS 

JOHN   DENUES,   Director 

OUTSTANDING  FEATURES 

A  course  of  study  in  music  education  based  directly  on  modern 
educational  principles. 

Entire  course  on  appreciative  basis. 

Makes  use  of  phonographic  records  scientifically  selected  to 
meet  the  needs  of  each  grade. 

Technique  of  sight  singing  formally  introduced  in  fourth  grade. 

Children  learn  music  by  experiencing  it. 

Music  skills  developed  through  experiencing  the  (best  in  music. 

Rhythmic  feeling  and  expression,  relative  note  values,  appreci- 
ation of  phrase  and  form,  power  of  interpretation,  all  developed 
through  singing  songs  and  hearing  phonograph  records. 


DEPARTMENT  OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  HYGIENE 

WALTER  F.  COBB,  M.  D.,  Director 

Physical  Education  Classes.  The  Baltimore  program  is  essen- 
tially a  play  program.  "The  great  project  and  enterprise  of  childhood 
is  and  always  has  been  play." 

After-School  Athletics.  Aim:  the  development  of  athletics  as 
the  chief  concern,  not  athletes. 

Health  Education. 

Baltimore  Health  Pledge:  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  health  of 
my  country;  to  its  ideals  I  will  lend  my  might.  I  pledge  my  earnest 
effort  to  promote  and  preserve  my  health,  and  the  health  of  others, 
and  to  help  to  create  in  our  land  a  happy,  healthful  nation."  (Writ- 
ten by  School  No.  21.) 

School  Health  Service.  Doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  under  direc- 
tion of  Board  of  Health. 

Special  Classes  for  Subnormal  Children.  (Includes  a  Child 
Study  Clinic). 

Open  Air  Classes.     "Air,  food,  rest  and  everything  that's  best." 

Speech  Correction  and  Improvement  Classes  and  Clinics. 

Classes  for  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing.  After-School  Lip 
Reading  Clinic,  and  Night    School  Lip  Reading  Class  for  Adults. 

Hospital  Classes  for  Crippled  Children.  "Extending  a  hand  to 
the  handicapped." 

Day  School  for  Crippled  Children. 

Class  for  Children  with  Heart  Trouble. 

School  iBaths.  "A  strong  factor  in  promoting  clean  sport." 
(A  co-operative  piece  of  work  with  the  Baltimore  Public  Bath  Com- 
mission). 

Signed:     A.  M.  ISANOGLE 

T.  GORDON  BENNETT, 
JOHN  L.  STENQUIST. 

It  was  regularly  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  on  Edu- 
cational Progress  be  adopted. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  presented  by 
its  Chairman,  Mr.  A.  C.  Humphreys,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers 
Association  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report: 

1.  The  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association  expresses  its  deep 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  for  ten  years 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Cecil  County  and  for  twenty 
years  the  faithful  and  efficient  secretary  of  this  organiza- 
tion. He  was  at  all  times  keenly  and  actively  interested  in 
the  progress  of  education  in  his  county  and  state  and  for 
many  years  gave  his  best  efforts  to  the  affairs  of  this  ogran- 
ization.  The  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association  has  suf- 
fered a  distinct  loss  on  account  of  his  death  and  extends  to 
his  family  its  deep  and  sincere  sympathy. 

2.  We  desire  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  association  to  all 
who  have  by  their  addresses  contributed  so  materially  to 
the  success  of  this  meeting. 

3.  The  thanks  of  the  association  are  tendered  to  the  president, 
Dr.  Samuel  M.  North,  and  his  executive  officers  for  the 
practical  and  inspiring  program  prepared  for  this  meeting 
and  to  all  those  who  have  been  in  any  way  instrumental  in 
making  the  sessions  a  success. 

4.  The  association  desires  to  announce  that  it  is  heartily  in 
accord  with  the  plans  that  have  been  formulated  by  the 
committee  of  county  superintendents  acting  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  looking  to- 
ward the  placing  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  on  an 
adequate  and  scientific  basis.  We  commend  the  wisdom  and 
untiring  efforts  of  the  committee  as  shown  in  the  work  al- 
ready accomplished  and  take  this  means  of  assuring  them 
of  our  desire  to  co-operate  in  any  way  possible  towards 
the  consummation  of  the  committee's  aims. 

5.  We  believe  the  public  school  should  use  its  elforts  and  ex- 
pend its  energies  in  every  possible  way  toward  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  international  co-operation  and  good 
will  and  the  ideal  of  universal  peace.  To  that  end,  and  with 
the  conviction  that  the  school  is  distinctively  an  agency  for 
peace  and  for  the  victories  of  peace,  we  would  discourage 
any  movement  or  effort  having  for  an  object  training  for 
military  service  in  our  public  schools. 

6.  The  association  desires  to  express  its  keen  appreciation  of 
the  far-sighted  and  sanely  progi'essive  attitude  toward  the 
cause  of  public  education,  continually  shown  by  our  new- 
ly re-elected  Governor,  the  Honorable  Albert  C.  Ritchie. 
Though  fully  aware  that  perfection  has  not  yet  been  reach- 
ed by  our  public  school  system,  we  are  at  the  same  time 
gratified  at  the  substantial  progress  that  has  been  made  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  our  present  State  Superintend- 
ent, Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook.  We  realize  that  this  progress 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  co-operation  and 
support  of  our  chief  state  executive. 
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7.  The  association  extends  hearty  thanks  to  all  who  contrib- 
uted to  the  excellent  musical  program. 

8.  The  thanks  of  the  association  are  tendered  to  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners of  Baltimore  City  for  the  use  of  the  Western 
High  School  and  Gwynn's  Falls  Junior  High  School  build- 
ings and  for  the  numerous  other  courtesies  which  have  been 
extended  for  oixr  convenience  and  comfort  by  our  good 
friends  of  the  Baltimore  City  school  system. 

Signed:     AGNES  SNYDER, 

E.   CLARKE  FONTAINE, 
A.  C.  HUMPHREYS. 

It  was  unanimously  moved  and  seconded  that  this  report  be 
adopted  as  submitted. 

The  tentative  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berryman,  was 
read  by  the  Secretary.  The  approval  of  this  report  was  unanimously 
voted,  and  permission  was  granted  to  Dr.  Berryman  to  submit  his 
completed  report  to  the  Auditing  Committee,  after  which  the  report 
was  to  be  incorporated  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

December  20,  1926. 
Dr.  R.  Berryman. 

In  account  with  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  Dr. 
1925 

Dec.  20 — To  Bal.  Merchants  National  Bank  $2,468.30 

1926 

May  18 — To  deposit  1495  County  membership  1925  1,495.00 

Nov.   3 — To  check    Supt.  E.  M.  Noble,  Caroline  Co 20.00 

4 —  "        "        Supt.  Woodland  C.  Phillips,  Howard  Co.  20.00 

-    4 —  "        "        Supt.  Lewis  C.  Robinson,  Kent  Co 15.00 

4 —  "        "        Supt.  B.  J.  Grimes,  Washington  Co 25.00 

4 — "       "        Supt.  Howard  T.  Ruhl,  Calvert  Co 15.00 

4—  "       "        Supt.  M.  S.  H.  Unger,  Carroll  Co 25.00 

4 —  "        "        Supt.  Nicholas  Orem,  Prince  Ge'rg's  Co.  25.00 

4 —  "       "       Supt.  George  Fox,  Anne  Arundel  Co 25.00 

10—"        "        Supt.  Edward  F.  Webb,  Allegany  Co 50.00 

11—"       "        Supt.  C.  Milton  Wright,  Harford  Co 15.00 

11 —  "        "        Lidie  D.  Sager,  Cecil  Co 25.00 

11 — "        "        Supt.  James  B.  Noble,  Dorchester  Co.  ..  15.00 

13—"        "        State  Supt.  Albert  S.  Cook,  State  Dept.  100.00 

13 —  "        "        Supt.  G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Frederick  Co.  ..  25.00 

20 — "        "        Supt.  Franklin  E.  Rathbun,  Garrett  Co.  15.00 

22 — "        "        Supt.  George  W.  Joy,  St.  Mary's  Co 15.00 

24 — "        "        (Supt.  F.  Bernard  Gwynn,  Charles  Co...  15.00 

Dec.    3 —  "        "        Supt.  Edw.W.  Broome,  Montgomery  Co.  25.00 

10 — ".      "        Supt.  Eugene  W.  Pruitt,  Somerset  Co.  ..  15.00 

18 — "  deposit  791  Baltimore  City  membership,   1926  791.00 

18 — "  interest  on  mortgage  Granada  Apts.   (5399.30)  110.00 

20 —  "   Balances  on  deposit  Merchants  Nat'l  Bank  76.02 


Total   $5,475.32 
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ASSETS 

Dec.  20 — To  Balance  Merchants  National  Bank  $3,064.22 

To  Mortgage,  Granada  Apartments  2,000.00 

To  Special  Fund  Denton  Bank 1,257.51 

December  30,  1926. 
To  The  President  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association: 

Your  Committe,  appointed  to  examine  the  books  and  vouchers 
of  the  Treasurer,  find  the  accounts  neatly  and  accurately  kept,  and 
correct. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  G.  COOPER, 

T.  C.  BRUFF, 

J.  D.  BLACKWELL. 

CR.  AS  PER  VOUCHERS 
1925 

Nov.  28 — To  check  Jno.  G.  Hoskins  $       18.43 

1926 

Jan.  22 —  "        "       Alpha  Photo.  Engraving  Co 36.30 

Mar.16— "       "        Cecil   Whig  _ 53.62 

Apr.  29 — "        "        National  Ed.  Ass'n  membership  70.00 

May  12 — "        "        Cecil  Democrat,   2650  cop.  proceedings  458.50 

July    6 — "        "        Hotel  Rennert  Exp.  Executive  Comm.  ..  31.60 

6 — "        "       H.  W.  Caldwell,  Exp.  mail,  proceedings  102.53 

12 —  "        "        George  W.  King.  Printing  Co 7.09 

28 — "        "        Cecil  Whig  Publishing  Co 43.25 

Aug.   4 — "        "        Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co 4.00 

16— "        "       Mrs.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell  100.00 

Nov.    8 —  "       "        Samuel  Feast  &  Sons  .- , 21.08 

8 —  "        "       E.  W.  Broome,  Treas.  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment Comm 500.00 

18_ "       "        Torsch  Franz  Badge  Co 20.00 

26—"        "       Bessie  C.  Stern  19.02 

26 — "        "        T.  Natalie  Thomas  - --  15.00 

26 — "        "        R.  Berryman,  Treasurer    96.39 

26 — "        "        Esther  Goncharsky    15.00 

26 — "       "        S.  M.  North,  Expenses,  President 7.55 

26 — "       "        C.  A.  Sprosser,  Dunwoody  Inst.,  Minn.  323.38 

26 — "       "        Grace  S.  Travers  50.00 

26— "        "       John  G.  Hoskins,  W.  H.  S 7.50 

26 —  "        "        B.  J.  Grimes,  Hagerstown  Chorus 75.00 

26 —  "        "        Sarah  Askey,  Library  Commission  N.  J.  83.62 
26 — "       "       William     Breach,     Music     Department, 

Winston  Salem,  N.   C 39.70 

26—"       "        Gertrude  M.   Shipley  3.00 

26 —  "        "        Walter  H.  Davis,  Sec'y  pro  tern  27.85 

26 — "        "        Lidie  D.  Sager,  Asst.  to  Sec'y  39.34 

26 — "        "        Cecil  Democrat,  programs  115.50 

26 — "        "       Hotel  Rennert    26.85 


Total  expenses  $2,411.10 

Dec.  20— To   Balance   3,064.22 

$5,475.32 
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The  program  for  this  session  of  the  Association  as  prepared  by 
the  Executive  Committee  and  the  different  Departments  of  the  As- 
sociation was  accepted  as  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Blair,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association  Home,  stated  that  his  committee  had  very 
little  to  report  at  this  time,  but  that  by  next  summer  they  hope  to 
have  something  very  definite.  Mr.  Blair  said  that  the  important 
question  before  the  N.  E.  A.  committee  at  present  was  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  central  home  in  Washington  or 
several  local  homes  in  various  states. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  following  counties  had  a  one- 
hundred  per  cent  enrollment  in  the  State  Association: 
Cecil,  with  127  members. 
Caroline,  vdth  100  members. 
Carroll,  with  255  members. 
Queen  Anne's,  with  80  members,  making  the  third  year  that 

this  county  has  had  a  perfect  membership. 
Worcester,  with  115  members. 
Wicomico,  with  156  members. 
Somerset,  with  111  members. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  teachers  pensions  was  presented 
as  follows  by  Superintendent  E.  W.  Broome,  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee : 

MR.  BROOME: 

There  is  a  wide  recognition  of  the  need  of  an  adequate  retire- 
ment provision  for  every  school  system.  In  Maryland  we  have  no 
adequate  retirement  law  for  the  counties,  at  least.  Over  a  year  ago 
your  committee  undertook  a  study  of  the  teachers  in  service  in 
Maryland  as  a  basis  to  determine  the  provisions  for  a  retirement  plan. 
That  study  is  about  completed.  Your  committee  has  engaged  the  ser- 
vices of  a  very  competent  actuary,  who  has  devoted  a  splendid  at- 
tention to  the  work,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  figures  your  committee 
proposes  a  retirement  plan  for  Maryland. 

The  plan  itself  follows  very  closely  the  new  retirement  plan  in 
Baltimore  City.  It  has  been  explained  in  pamphlet  form  and  distrib- 
uted to  every  teacher  in  the  counties  of  Maryland.  It  has  been  ex- 
plained more  fully  to  the  conference  of  superintendents  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Maryland,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  advised  has  been  explained 
and  interpreted  further  by  the  superintendnts  to  the  various  teach- 
ers of  the  State.  So  far  as  the  details  of  the  plan  itself,  we  feel 
there  is  a  splendid  understanding  of  the  conditions.  Your  committee 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  use  five  hundred  of  the  one  thousand 
dollars  this  Association  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
mittee. We  suspect  we  shall  need  to  draw  on  you  for  the  other  five 
hundred  in  connection  with  the  publication  of  the  final  report. 

I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  try  to  explain  in  detail  the  retire- 
ment act,  since  you  already  know  it,  and  it  would  be  tedious  to  do 
so  at  such  a  time.  I  want,  however,  to  raise  one  question  with  you. 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  have  done  all  that  should  be  done  from 
the  standpoint  of  cultivating  a  public  approval  for  any  retirement 
act.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  we  are  not  on  the  upward  move 
of  a  special  wholesale  prosperity.  We  are  probably  on  plateau  where 
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to  cultivate  sentiment  for  the  expenditure  of  further  money  needs 
some  special  attention  with  the  rural  sections.  I  am  not  certain  to 
what  extent  the  teachers  of  the  State  and  the  various  county  organ- 
izations have  undertaken  to  develop  a  public  opinion  that  will  be,  I 
think,  on  which  the  the  legislature  will  depend  for  their  counsel.  I 
want  to  raise  this  question  with  you  as  teachers  and  representatives 
of  teachers  of  the  State,  that  we  have  an  unknown  factor  facing  us 
where  we  go  before  the  legislature,  and  that  is,  how  shall  the  public 
accept  any  retirement  provision  for  the  teachers  of  Maryland  that 
adequately  meets  our  personal  social  conditions.  Are  we  getting  ex- 
cited enough  about  our  own  welfare  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
motivating  a  public  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  a  provision  that 
cares  for  our  own  welfare  and  that  cares  for  the  social  welfare.  I 
want  to  leave  that  with  you  in  the  form  of  a  question  "Has  the  as- 
sociation to  which  I  belong  been  concerned  enough  v/ith  such  a  need- 
ed piece  of  legislation  as  to  insure  that  my  county  will  understand  it 
and  will  support  it  when  it  comes  before  the  legislature." 

The  final  report  will  be  ready  for  distribution  within  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks.  It  w^ill  be  distributed  to  the  counties  as  all  oth- 
er material  has  been  distributed.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  help 
you  if  you  need  us  in  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers  and 
to  your  county. 

I  realize  I  have  spoken  more  from  the  angle  of  inspiration  than 
from  the  details  of  the  bill.  I  will  say  this,  however,  the  plan  is  bas- 
ed on  the  contributary  plan  in  which  the  teacher  takes  from  her  sal- 
ary a  certain  contribution,  and  this  is  matched  by  a  fund  from  the 
State  so  that  the  two  merge  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  the  re- 
tirement pension  provides  for  approximately  one-half  of  the  retiring 
salary  of  the  teacher.  The  act  also  provides  for  a  disability  pension 
and  for  a  small  death  benefit  pension.  It  is  based  on  the  savings 
bank  plan,  so  that  every  cent  an  individual  teacher  puts  in  is  credit- 
ed to  her  own  account  and  does  not  merge  with  any  other  money  un- 
til after  she  retires.  If  she  withdraws  from  the  service,  she  has  the 
privilege  of  withdrawing  her  savings  account  with  four  per  cent  in- 
terest.   There  is  no  way  to  lose  any  money  she  puts  into  it. 

I  have  probably  said  enough  to  give  you  a  brief  idea  of  the  plan. 
We  are  assuming  that  this  body  has  already  approved  the  retirement 
plan,  and  it  is  better  to  have  the  local  teachers  approve  the  specific 
act  than  to  have  this  body  approve  it.  Each  county  organization 
•should  approve  the  act  and  have  in  writing  such  approval  that  we 
may  use  it  if  needed  before  the  legislature. 

After  Mr.  Broome  presented  his  report,  the  following  discussion 
took  place : 

DR.  BUCHNER: 

Is  this  act  to  include  supervisors  and  administrators  as  well  as 
teachers? 

MR.  BROOME : 

It  is  to  include  teachers,  supervisors,  helping  teachers,  superin- 
tendents, attendance  officers,  and  everyone  in  the  school  system. 

DR.  WEGLEIN: 

It  there  any  provision  for  Baltimore  City? 
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MR.  BROOME: 

The  bill  pi'ovides  that  any  local  unit  that  continues  its  own  sys- 
tem will  be  subsidized  to  that  extent. 

DR.  WEGLEIN: 

If  a  teacher  in  Baltimore  City  retires  because  of  age,  will  she 
be  entitled  to  any  benefits  from  the  State  pension  as  well  as  to  the 
Baltimore  City  pension? 

MR.  BROOME: 

A  teacher  can  only  receive  a  pension  from  one  fund.  Teachers 
in  sei-vice  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  law  shall  receive  full 
credit  for  all  prior  service  anywhere  else.  No  teachers  entering  the 
system  after  the  act  has  been  passed  shall  receive  credit  for  service 
outside  the  State. 

MR.  WEBB: 

Would  Allegany  County's  system  be  affected  in  any  way  by  the 
new  State  retirement  system? 

MR.  BROOME: 

I  would  think  any  system  having  a  retirement  act  in  force  that 
has  not  recently  been  evaluated  would  want  to  have  its  own  system 
evaluated  to  see  /what  it  is  worth.  I  think  you  would  also  want  to 
see  what  your  system  would  gain  and  what  it  would  lose  by  merging 
with  the  State  system. 

MR.  WEBB: 

I  can  not  see  how  the  State  system  should  have  any  effect  what- 
ever on  a  local  unit  that  automatically  wants  to  tax  its  own  teachers 
for  their  own  preservation  in  the  way  of  a  pension  system.  Will  this 
bill  have  anything  to  say  about  those  counties  that  have  individual 
systems? 

MR.  BROOME: 

It  is  optional  whether  a  county  joins  the  State  system  or  not. 
The  proposed  plan  is  that  in  case  you  do  join  in  the  State-wide  sys- 
tem that  out  of  the  funds  you  have  on  hand  you  would  simply  con- 
tinue to  take  care  of  teachers  already  retired  under  your  act.  The 
proposed  State  law  provides  that  your  teachers  may  decide  whether 
or  not  they  wish  to  join  the  State  system.  If  they  do  decide  to  join 
the  State  system,  their  own  system  then  takes  care  of  its  current 
obligations  and  then  goes  out  of  existence. 

MR.  BLAIR: 

Should  the  bill  pass  the  legislature,  will  it  become  compulsory 
for  every  teacher  in  the  State  of  Maryland  to  become  a  member? 

MR.  BROOME: 

A  teacher  in  service  can  make  her  own  selection,  but  all  teach- 
ers entering  the  service  under  the  law  would  be  members  automati- 
cally as  part  of  their  contract. 

MR.  BLAIR: 

Baltimore  county  has  had  a  pension  system  on  this  order  since 
1912.  We  have  paid  all  our  obligations  and  have  accumulated  a  sur- 
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plus  of  $80,000.  What  is  to  become  of  our  own  fund  and  accumu- 
lated savings. 

MR.  BROOME: 

All  the  suggestions  you  now  make  will  be  brought  back  to  the 
committee  for  careful  attention.  What  would  become  of  your  accu- 
mulation? You  would  keep  it  in  your  own  system.  How  shall  we 
make  up  then  for  your  assumed  liability  to  date.  The  State  will 
make  it  up  for  you  independently  of  what  you  have  made  up.  What- 
ever accumulation  you  have  in  your  system  you  keep,  and  then  you 
are  treated  the  same  as  any  teacher  who  does  not  belong  to  a  system. 
The  committee  has  felt  at  the  present  time  at  least  that  it  was  not 
probably  a  good  system  to  suggest  that  teachers  belong  to  two  re- 
tirement systems  working  on  different  bases,  one  a  State-wide  con- 
tributary  system  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  member  of  another  re- 
tirement system  where  they  would  have  double  contributions  to 
make  when  perhaps  one  retirement  system  is  all  that  is  needed.  If 
an  individual  teacher  wishes  to  have  greater  protection  than  one 
system  provides,  she  would  naturally  take  out  insurance  policies.  The 
suggestions  you  gentlemen  make  as  to  having  the  privilege  of  con- 
tinuing your  own  system  and  at  the  same  time  belonging  to  the  State 
system  will  be  brought  to  the  committee.  Are  you  certain  though 
that  you  do  want  to  continue  your  system  as  well  as  joining  in  the 
State  sj'stem? 

MR.  WEBB : 

I  understood  your  statement  that  it  would  be  left  to  Allegany 
and  Baltimore  counties  as  to  what  they  should  do  with  their  own  lo- 
cal systems.  Consequently,  in  explaining  this  matter  in  Allegany 
County,  I  so  stated.  I  can  not  see  why  the  State  of  Maryland  should 
legislate  out  of  existence  in  Allegany  County  a  regulation  such  as 
this.  Our  system  calls  for  nothing  from  the  State,  and  as  I  under- 
stood at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Superintendents,  each  local  system 
should  have  no  effect  on  the  State  system,  and  vice  versa. 

MR.  BROOME: 

The  State  does  not  wish  to  decide  the  question  for  you. 
MR.  WEBB : 

Allegany  would  like  to  continue  their  own  system  and  join  the 
State  system  too.  They  do  not  want  the  State  system  to  have  any  ef- 
fect on  the  local  system. 

DR.  BUCHNER: 

What  would  be  the  status  of  a  new  teacher  coming  into  Balti- 
more or  Allegany  County? 

MR.  BROOME: 

It  is  mandatory  that  she  become  a  member  of  the  local  system 
and  the  State  system.  To  what  extent  do  you  have  a  right  that  a 
teacher  contribute  out  of  her  salary  towards  a  retirement  plan?  Can 
two  systems  adequately  financed  operate  on  a  contribution  from  the 
teacher  that  would  not  make  an  expensive  contribution  from  her  sal- 
ary. Would  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  it  be  doubled  and  the 
teacher  contribute  twice  the  percentage  that  the  proposed  State  plan 
makes  mandatory.  We  have  no  right  to  make  it  mandatory  that  a 
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teacher  provide  beyond  a  certain  amount  for  her  old  age  needs.  No 
equity  will  in  any  way  be  taken  off  by  any  proposed  State  plan.  Just 
what  you  have  in  the  local  system  is  yours  forever,  but  we  are  fight- 
ing shy  of  the  principle  of  making  it  mandatory  on  teachers  to  join 
two  systems  because  of  the  salary  to  be  deducted.  Teachers  might 
not  want  to  teach  in  your  county  if  they  had  to  join  two  systems. 

MR.  WEBB: 

We  would  Kke  to  -suggest  to  the  committee  that  the  bill  say 
nothing  about,  take  no  consideration  whatever  of  the  Allegany  Coun- 
ty pension  system  and  that  we  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  our  own  little 
local  system  as  heretofore. 

MR.  BROOME: 

We  would  like  to  get  your  approval  of  the  sections  before  we 
finally  prmt  them. 

DR.  WEGLEIN: 

Is  there  to  be  any  conference  with  Baltimore  City? 

MR.  BROOME: 

Yes. 

MR.  WEBB: 

Allegany  will  be  absolutely  back  of  the  State  bill. 

No  action  was  taken  on  this  report. 

The  next  business  before  the  Association  was  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  John  Colbourn,  Assistant  Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Sec- 
ondary Education,  in  Baltimore  City,  was  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency by  Mr.  George  M.  Gaither.  This  nomination  was  seconded  by 
Superintendent  Webb,  after  which  the  nominations  were  closed  by 
unanimous  vote,  and  Mr.  Colbourn  was  unanimously  elected  presi- 
dent for  1926-1927. 

Dr.  Samuel  M.  North,  the  retiring  president,  automatically  be- 
comes the  first  vice-president. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Kopp  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  office  of  second 
vice-president. 

Dr.  R.  Berryman  was  re-elected  by  unanimous  vote  as  treasurer 
of  the  Association  for  another  year. 

Dr.  North  then  stated  that  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Hugh  W. 
Caldwell  in  October  of  this  year  left  the  officers  of  the  Association 
at  a  standstill,  hardly  knowing  which  way  to  turn,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  extreme  care  and  foresight  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  held  the  meeting.  Mr.  Walter  H.  Davis, 
Principal  of  the  Havre  de  Grace  High  School,  was  asked  to  act  as 
Secretary  until  the  meeting,  which  he  did,  and  in  a  very  capable 
manner, 
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Mr.  Davis  was  nominated  for  the  position  of  Secretary  by  Mr. 
O.  B.  Boughton  of  Allegany  County.  This  nomination  was  seconded 
by  Superintendent  Unger,  and  the  nominations  were  unanimously 
voted  closed.  Mr.  Davis  was  elected  Secretary  for  the  coming  year 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  E.  Clarke  Fontaine  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed 
himself  as  a  m'ember  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  1927  for  a 
term  of  three  years. 

As  there  was  no  other  business  before  the  Association,  Dr. 
North  requested  Superintendents  Webb  and  Joy  to  escort  the  presi- 
dent-elect, Mr.  Colbourn,  to  the  platform  to  be  introduced  to  the  As- 
sociation, and  to  declare  the  1926  meeting  of  the  Association  ad- 
journed "sine  die." 

WALTER  H.  DAVIS, 

Secretary, 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  FOR  1927 

(Appointed  by  President  North) 

Educational  Progress — 

W.  S.  Small,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 
George  Fox,  Supt,,  Anne  Arundel  County,  Annapolis. 
Miss  Agnes  Snyder,  Normal  School,  Towson. 

Resolutions — 

E.  M.  'Noble,  Supt.,  Caroline  County,  Denton, 

H.  T.  Ruhl,  Supt.,  Calvert  County,  Prince  Frederick. 

Miss  Jessie  Ebaugh,  Baltimore. 

Auditing — 

Ernest  J.  Becker,  Prin.,   Gwynn's  Falls,  H.   S.,   Baltimore. 

H.  T.  Curd,  Westminster  H.  S.,  Westminster. 

E.  H.  Norman,  President,  Baltimore  Business  College. 

Credentials — 

Emory  Ebaugh,  Westminster  H.  S.,  Westminster. 
Raymond  Hyson,  Prin.,  Randalstown  H.   S.,  Randalstown. 
Miss  Angela  Broening,  Baltimore. 

Legislation — 

W.  J.  Hollo  way,  Prin.,  Normal  School,  Salisbury. 
G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Supt.,  Frederick  County,  Frederick. 
Nicholas  Orem,  Supt.,  Prince  George's  County. 
Mrs.  Harry  E.  Parkhurst,  Pres.P-T-A,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Laura  J.  Cairnes,  Prin.,  Eastern  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

N.  E.  A.  Home^- 

Joseph  Blair,  Prin.,  Sparrows  Point. 

Miss  Grace  Kramer,  Bur.  of  Measurements,  Baltimore. 

Teachers'  Pensions — 

E.  W.  Broome,  Supt.,  Rockville. 
George  W.  Joy,  Supt.,  Leonardtown, 
M.  S.  H.  linger,  Supt.,  Westminster. 
T.  G.  Bennett,  Supt.,  Centreville. 
E.  W.  Pruitt,  Supt.,  Princess  Anne. 
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DEPARTMENTS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Mr.  C.  H.  Kopp,  President. 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Davis,  Secretary. 

The  Department  of  Secondary  Education  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  met  in  annual  session  at  Western  High  School, 
Baltimore,  on  Friday,  November  26,  1926.  A  short  business  meet- 
ing resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Seitz,  Principal  of  Westminster 
High  School,  President,  and  Mr.  Heison,  Principal,  Randallstown 
High  iSchool,  Secretary. 

The  financial  report  showed  a  credit  for  the  department  of 
$76.29.  No  dues  had  been  collected,  and  no  bills  paid  during  the 
last  two  years.  The  incoming  secretary  was  instructed  to  deposit 
these  funds  on  interest  in  some  bank,  convenient  to  him.  Following 
the  business  session,  the  meeting  was  continued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Dr.  Goodnow  presented  Dr.  Meis- 
ter  of  the  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers,  who  addresed  the 
assembly  on  "Problems  of  the  Science  Teacher." 

Dr.  Meister  seemed  to  feel  that  the  aids  offered  the  science 
teacher  by  the  General  Organization  of  Secondary  Education  were 
insufficient.  The  text-books  were  of  themselves  inadequate;  super- 
vision did  not  entirely  meet  the  needs;  courses  of  study  set  aims,  but 
offered  little  guidance  in  selection  of  subject  matter;  and  education- 
al writings  failed  to  give  specific  suggestions  and  directions  for 
handling  specific  problems.  To  support  his  conclusions  Dr.  Meister 
offered  evidence  gleaned  from  approximately  a  thousand  requests 
for  aid  sought  by  science  teachers  from  forty  states  in  the  union. 

This  evidence  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  problems  most  com- 
mon to  teachers  of  science  were: 

1.  How  and  where  to  get  illusti-ative  material. 

2.  How  to  organize  extra  curricular  activities  in  science. 

3.  How  to  construct  needed  apparatus. 

4.  How  to  select  and  organize  material  for  classroom  work. 

5.  Problems  pertaining  to  classroom  management. 

6.  How  to  provide  suitable  reference  material. 

In  discussing  the  above  named  problems.  Dr.  Meister  advised 
the  use  of  the  projector  and  films,  slides  and  material  from  manufac- 
turing concerns  to  supply  the  need  of  visual  aids.  Another  sugges- 
tion of  merit  was  the  preservation  of  an  ingenious  piece  of  labora- 
tory equipment  on  a  ringstand  for  future  use. 

Dr.  Meister's  address  seemed  to  indicate: 

1..    That  the  teachers  of  science  are  working  under  a  tremen- 
dous handicap. 

2.  That  they  are  willing  to  accept  assistance. 

3.  That  there  is  a  great  need  for  the  pooling  of  the  experience 
of  science  teachers. 

Following  the  address  a  general  discussion  of  the  topic  was  con- 
tinued, under  the  direction  of  Miss  Wild  of  Catonsville  High  School. 
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Mr.  Leary,  Principal  of  Frederick  High  School,  raised  the  question : 
"Why  do  General  Science  classes  fall  so  far  below  the  standard  set 
by  standard  tests?  May  it  be  the  fault  of  the  test?  May  the  con- 
tent of  the  General  Science  course  taught  be  different  from  the  ma- 
terial covered  in  the  test?  Are  Maryland  students  in  General  Sci- 
ence handicapped  by  the  seven-grade  elementary  school? 

Another  question  presented  was:  "How  much  of  the  laboratory 
work  offered  in  General  Science  is  individual  work?  How  much 
demonstration  work  by  the  teacher?"  This  question  produced  a  vig- 
orous discussion,  with  Dr.  Meister  contributing  the  information  that 
recent  studies  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  results  obtained  from 
teacher  demonstrations  were  equally  as  satisfactory  as  those  obtain- 
ed through  individual  laboratory  exercises. 

FRANK  R.  DAVIS, 

Secretary. 


GRAMMAR  SECTION 

Friday,  November  26th,  2  :00  P.  M. 

Chairman,  Miss  Edna  Marshall,  iState  Normal  School,  Salisbury, 
Secretary,  Miss  Jane  Wilson,  Princess  Anne. 

WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL,  ROOM  201 

The  Grammar  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation met  in  Room  201  of  the  Western  High  School,  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 26th,  at  2  o'clock. 

The  chaiiTnan,  Miss  Edna  Marshall,  of  Salisbury  Normal  School, 
presided.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

A  most  interesting  and  instructive  program  based  on  the  State 
objectives  was  provided. 

The  first  paper  on  "The  Content  Subjects  as  a  Basis  for  Oral 
English"  was  read  by  Miss  Grace  Alder,  Critique  teacher,  Loretto 
School,  Somerset  County.  Miss  Alder  said  if  we  are  to  accomplish 
the  aims  of  Oi'al  English  teaching  in  the  primary  grades,  we  must 
give  the  children  something  to  talk  about.  They  must  feel  they  have 
something  to  say,  rather  than  that  they  have  to  say  something. 
Where  are  we  to  get  our  material?  The  language  texts,  and  wTitten 
and  oral  language  lack  content,  but  this  content  may  be  supplied  by 
the  use  of  m.aterial  from  history,  geography,  civics,  and  hygiene. 
Through  story  telling,  reading,  and  dramatization  the  children  are 
introduced  to  stories  of  prehistoric  people,  Indian  life  and  to  the 
early  heroes  of  American  history.  They  discuss  life  in  the  home, 
the  school  and  the  community.  They  learn  of  children  of  other  lands, 
the  Eskimos,  the  Dutch,  the  Japanese.  They  are  told  stories  of  health 
which  they  dramatize  and  retell.  Nature  study  provides  for  excur- 
sions and  the  discussions  of  the  birds,  trees  and  flowers  seen  during 
each  season.  The  subjects,  history,  civics,  geography,  hygiene,  and 
nature  study  thus  provides  content  for  oral  composition  and  stimu- 
late  spontaneity   in    speaking.     Children   want   factual    information, 
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and  these  are  the  subjects  which  supply  it.  By  carefully  using  them 
in  the  primary  grades  we  will  find  them  a  great  aid  as  a  means  to 
accomplishing  our  aims  in  oral  English  for  these  grades. 

Parker  places  all  important  oral  English  under  four  heads:  con- 
versations, practical  oral  discussions,  short  talks  and  the  dictation  of 
letters.  The  content  subjects  can  furnish  material  which  will  aid  in 
the  development  of  all  of  these. 

Discussions  of  lessons  in  geography,  history,  hygiene  and  civics 
provide  opportunities  for  practical  discussions  and  for  conversations 
both  in  the  classroom  and  outside.  They  also  furnish  a  wealth  of 
ideas,  increase  the  vocabulary  and  give  practice  in  expressing  the 
ideas  so  obtained.  By  consciously  trying  to  improve  their  oral  Eng- 
lish during  such  lessons,  we  are  certainly  working  toward  our  oral 
English  goals. 

In  the  upper  grades  the  dramatization  of  a  New  England  Town 
Meeting,  or  of  a  First  Continental  Congress  not  only  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  speaking  but  causes  the  children  to  consider  those  things 
which  make  a  good  speaker:  his  voice,  position,  expression,  and  Eng- 
lish. This  is  the  age  when  children  like  hero  tales  and  biographies. 
History  and  language  may  be  combined,  and  the  telling  of  the  deeds 
of  heroes  be  used  as  a  language  lesson. 

The  entertainments  given  on  Columbus  Day,  Maryland  Day,  Ar- 
mistice Day,  and  others  may  be  celebrated  by  talks,  stories,  and  dra- 
matization from  history  and  English  work. 

Content  subject  clubs  if  carried  on  with  certain  purposes  in 
mind  and  under  good  leadership  may  when  correlated  with  English 
produce  good  results.  We,  as  teachers,  are  not  going  to  be  success- 
ful in  our  English  teaching  until  every  lesson  taught  whether  his- 
tory, geography,  civics,  or  some  other,  is  also  an  English  lesson. 

The  next  topic  was  "Some  Practical  Uses  of  Children's  Liter- 
ature." Miss  Mai-shall  read  this  paper  for  Miss  Hazel  Jenkins  of 
Salisbury,  who  had  prepared  the  paper  but  was  unable  to  be  present 
on  account  of  illness. 

A  glance  at  the  aims  of  modern  elementary  education  sooner 
or  later  brings  to  our  consciousness  the  existence  of  one  of  the  most 
of  these  aims — the  worthy  use  of  leisure  time.  There  is  a  world  of 
meaning  in  that  one  word  "woi'thy."  It  is  that  vv^hich  puts  a  check 
on  the  many  possibilities  of  using  time  other  than  worthily.  One  can 
liken  the  word  "worthily"  to  many  words  more  or  less  synonomous, 
among  the  best  of  which  are  valuable,  excellent  or  practical.  Now 
when  one  considers  leisure  time  one  can  think  of  many  potential 
uses  of  it;  for  our  own  leisure,  all  forms  of  sport,  quietude,  a  social 
hour  with  friends,  an  hour  alone  with  a  book,  and  there  I  shall  stop. 
As  teachers  when  we  consider  leisure  time  we  are  concerned  not  with 
our  own  leisure  time  alone  but  with  that  of  our  pupils.  The  aims  of 
modern  elementary  education  are  for  them,  not  for  us.  One  method 
of  supplying  their  needs  is  through  the  channel  of  Children's  Liter- 
ature. The  amount  of  time  given  to  children's  literature  is  not  de- 
termined definitely  but  where  time  is  given  to  it  the  big  question  re- 
mains, "Is  it  practical?"    Are  we  making  it  function  hy  putting  it  to 
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all  the  practical  uses  of  which  it  is  capable?  Possibly  very  few  of 
us  know  the  practical  uses  to  which  children's  literature  may  be  put. 
Let  us  look  to  the  channels  nearest  in  which  we  can  be  diverted  into 
supplying  us  with  literature  for  our  pupils — the  readers  we  are  using 
each  day.  Does  our  work  stop  with  them  or  are  we  using  them  as  an 
introduction  to  works  of  literature  which  claim  and  hold  the  spirit 
of  childhood.  For,  if  you  will  recall,  we  find  but  the  merest  por- 
tions of  whole  stories  in  the  readers.  But  what  a  field  of  even  those 
bits  of  literature  may  open  up.  In  our  readers  from  the  fourth 
grade  to  the  seventh  inclusive  we  find  extracts  from  many  of  the 
classics  of  childhood.  Why  can't  we  use  those  sketches  to  awaken 
interest  in  reading  whole  selections,  and  to  cultivate  tastes  for  the 
best?  If  we  have  these  classics  on  our  shelves,  can  we  not  say  to 
our  pupils,  "You  liked  that  much  of  the  stories,  here  is  the  rest?" 
Even  over-age  boys  are  less  of  a  problem  with  an  interesting  edition 
of  "Arabian  Nights"  in  their  hands  when  regular  tasks  are  done. 
When  we  use  selections  in  our  readers  as  stepping  stones  are  we  not 
giving  joy  to  the  children,  are  we  not  widening  the  horizon  for  them? 
Yes,  we  are  contributing  in  large  measure  to  that  big  aim  of  educa- 
tion, the  worthy  use  of  leisure  time  and  we  are  doing  it  in  a  practical 
manner. 

Some  of  you  are  thinking,  perhaps,  "I  have  little  difficulty  in 
getting  the  pupils  who  read  well  to  do  much  supplementary  reading" 
but  "What  of  the  poorer  readers?"  You  ask,  "What  of  readers  who 
are  unable  to  read  even  the  narrative  parts  aloud  or  silently?"  Just 
there  comes  one  of  the  most  practical  uses  of  literature  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  A  story,  however  simple  is  enjoyaljle  to  the  average 
child  if  it  is  given  an  interesting  approach.  Now,  what  is  one  of 
our  greatest  remedial  measures  both  for  increasing  speed  and  com- 
prehension? -We  read  often — Use  much  "easy"  and  interesting  ma- 
terial. There  lies  a  possibility  of  salvation  even  for  poor  readers. 
Just  here  we  must  take  time  to  choose  the  book  suited  to  interests 
and  reading  age  of  the  child.  Not  only  are  opportunities  afforded 
us  in  the  materials  closest  at  hand — the  materials  in  our  text  books, 
but  what  about  the  materials  we  might  ibring  to  them?  Do  we  select 
wisely  and  in  that  manner  help  guide  their  choices  to  the  reading  of 
library  books  suited  to  age  and  interest?  It  is  possible  right  there 
to  inculcate  tastes  and  desires  for  reading  while  entertaining,  and 
set  before  them  good  oral  reading  standards.  Miss  Jenkins  spoke  of 
the  use  that  could  be  made  of  children's  literature  for  programs  dur- 
ing morning  exercises,  special  day  programs,  and  entertainments. 
She  gave  an  excellent  illustration  of  how  pageants  could  be  made 
an  outgrowth  of  the  work  that  the  children  do  in  many  of  the  class 
periods  in  history,  geography,  literature,  music,  spelling,  physical 
education,  and  industrial  arts. 

In  conclusion  Miss  Jenkins  said,  "Have  I  connected  the  words 
"practical"  and  "worthily"  in  their  relation  to  Children's  Litera- 
ture? Can't  we,  by  using  in  a  practical  way  in  our  various  classes, 
stories  which  will  enrich  not  only  reading  and  literature,  but  prac- 
tically all  other  subjects,  help  to  accomplish  that  greatest  of  all 
aims  of  education,  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  time?" 

A  carefully  prepared  "Curriculum  Unit  Illustrated  by  Geogra- 
phy" was  presented  by  Miss  Frances  Lord  of  Cambridge,  critique 
teacher.  State  Normal  School,  Salisbury. 
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A  unit  of  study  in  geography,  as  in  any  other  subject,  in  order 
to  be  valuable,  must  be  so  constructed  that  it  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  special  situation  or  will  answer  a  special  problem  while  in 
the  main,  it  will  also  be  applicable  to  other  situations. 

Miss  Lord  presented  in  outline  form  a  unit  of  study  in  geogra- 
phy for  sixth  and  seventh  grades. 

In  setting  the  stage  so  that  a  problem  would  arise  naturally  in 
the  children's  minds,  the  names  and  population  figures  of  the  twenty- 
five  largest  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  of  several  smaller  cities 
were  listed  on  the  blackboard.  Using  Xystrom's  Physical  Map  the 
largest  cities  were  located  by  means  of  white  strings  connecting  the 
name  of  the  city  and  exact  location.  Smaller  cities  were  located  by 
means  of  black  strings. 

As  a  medium  of  approach  Van  Dyke's  poems,  "Great  Cities" 
was  read  by  the  teacher,  followed  by  an  informal  class  discussion 
along  these  lines: 

1.  The  building  of  cities. 

2.  The  location  of  cities. 

3.  The  inhabitants  of  cities. 

4.  The  impression  of 

(a)  Size, 

(b)  Haste, 

(c)  Noise. 

Children's  present  knavi'ledge  and  ideas  of  other  great  cities 
were  recalled  thus  using  the  interests  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren as  a  natural  introduction  into  a  new  field. 

From  a  comparison  of  location  and  size  of  smaller  cities  with 
the  location  and  size  of  larger  cities,  these  observations  were  listed: 
Cities  with  like  location  have  not  made  the  same  gro-v\i:h. 
Cities  located  differently  have  not  made  the  same  growth. 
Cities  grow  for  various  reasons. 

(other  observations  depending  upon  class). 

During  this  introductory  discussion  an  interest  center  will  prob- 
ably originate  with  the  children  and  they  will  likely  ask,  "What 
things  have  caused  the  growth  of  the  twenty-five  largest  cities?" 
(Problem) 

Next  the  class  analyze  the  problem  to  discover  what  they  will 
have  to  know  to  answer  the  problem-listing: 

What  are  the  twenty-five  largest  cities?      (Listed) 

What  makes  any  city  grow? 

To  which  of  these  factors  does  each  of  the  t^-enty-five  largest 

cities  owe  its  growth? 

Minor  problem,  "What  makes  any  city  grow?"  was  selected  for 
immediate  consideration  by  a  class  studying  this  unit.  Data  was  col- 
lected from  all  available  sources.  After  judging  and  evaluating, 
these  answers  were  accepted : 

Resources — the   good   opportunity  for  the   production    of  food, 

clothing,  shelter,  fuel,  tools  and  luxuries. 
Climate — ^which  permits  man  to  be  healthy,  permits  him  to  be 
energetic,  compels  him  to  work  and  use  that  energy. 
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Location  and  access  —  which  provides  the  opportunities  for 
transportation  and  commerce,  and  influences  our  relations 
with  other  peoples. 

Discussion  bring's  to  light  that  children  understand  these  minor 
principles  involved. 

Nearness  to  raw  material. 

Facilities  for  power. 

Opportunity  for  employment. 

Protection  facilities. 

Facilities  for  amusement. 

Facilities  for  Education. 
Assignment: 

Class  discuss  the  city  that  will  probably  owe  its  growth  to  a 
combination  of  these  reasons. 

New  York  is  selected. 

Pupil  writes  on  the  board  the  immediate  minor  problem — 
"To  what  important  factors  does  New  York  City  owe  its  growth? 
Sources  of  information  suggested  by  class  and  teacher.  Class  copy 
in  notebooks  the  reasons  for  the  growth  of  any  city  since  it  will  be 
necessary  to  check  each  reason  found  in  the  information  by  these 
standards. 

Devices  were  suggested  for  making  the  work  interesting  and 
objective.  Reports  on  the  city  under  discussion  were  given  before 
the  dlass  and  prepared  for  notebooks. 

Scoring  device  scores  posted  on  large  class  poster  was  used  to 
stimulate  competition. 

As  a  summary  for  the  entire  unit,  after  a  complete  study  of 
the  cities  has  been  made  a  program  is  planned  to  be  presented  to  the 
patrons  of  the  school. 

Suggestive  activities. 

1.  Journeys. 

2.  Collections  from  various  industries  and   Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

3.  The  making  of  physical  maps. 

(a)  Illustrations  on  -sand  table. 

(b)  Salt  and  flour  maps. 

4.  Varied  use  of  pictures. 

(a)  To  illustrate  note  book. 

(b)  Charts — with  accompanying  articles,  why  I  would   or 
would  not  like  to  live  in  this  city. 

(c)  Multiple  choice  test. 

(d)  Matching  test. 

(e)  Famous  men  test. 

5.  Special  Reports. 

The  program  was  concluded  with  a  paper  on  "Suggestions  for 
Making  Standards  of  Promotion  More  Uniform,"  by  Miss  Loretto  M. 
McCready,  Elementary  Supervisor,  Allegany  County.  She  said,  when 
the  old  type  of  examination  came  to  be  recognized  as  unsatisfactory 
new  agencies  were  developed  which  point  the  way  to  more  scientific 
and  reliable  methods  of  grading  and  promotion.  The  results  of  school 
surveys  have  shown  the  value  of  records  that  not  only  aid  in  classi- 
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fying  pupils  in  their  present  situation  but  form  the  basis  for  future 
records.  These  records  indicate  the  capacity,  present  achievement, 
quality  of  previous  work  of  each  pupil  in  a  class  as  well  as  a  record 
of  the  qualities  of  the  class  as  a  whole  in  each  subject  or  phase  of 
work.  Cumulative  record  cards  that  show  the  progress  of  each  indi- 
vidual pupil  during  his  school  career  have  been  introduced.  From 
these,  measures  of  class  and  school  improvement  may  be  readily  de- 
rived. These  features  lead  to  a  marked  improvement  over  the  old 
type  of  examinations,  marking  systems,  and  promotion  schemes. 

Heretofore  all  children  were  held  to  the  same  level  of  require- 
ment, the  weak  and  strong  alike.  Handicaps  such  as  heredity,  en- 
vironment, health,  poor  classification,  lack  of  previous  preparation 
and  many  others  were  not  considered. 

The  sooner  we  come  to  take  these  things  into  consideration,  and 
advance  pupils  each  according  to  his  proper  relation  to  the  whole, 
the  sooner  we  will  have  happier  schools,  better  attendance,  and  a 
higher  quality  of  school  achievement.  Moore  in  his  "Parent,  Teach- 
er, and  School"  says,  "The  all-important  thing  is  not  to  hold  a  child 
who  naturally  belongs  in  the  lowest  group  responsible  for  middle- 
half  or  highest  group  performance  when  the  time  finally  comes  for 
promoting  him.  He  has  most  certainly  passed  when  he  has  maintain- 
ed a  good  lowest-group  performance  throughout  the  course, — passed 
just  as  validly  as  the  highest  group  pupil  who  has  maintained  highest 
group  performances." 

To  summarize,  Miss  McGeady  said : 

1.  An  index  of  brightness  involving  intelligence  tests,  achieve- 
ment tests  in  the  various  school  subjects,  the  chronological 
age  and  the  teacher's  judgment  should  be  used  for  the  pur-, 
pose  of  classifying  pupils. 

2.  A  cumulative  record  system  showing  the  progress  of  each 
individual  pupil  during  his  school  year  should  be  used. 

3.  The  course  of  study  should  state  what  pupils  are  expected 
to  accomplish  in  each  grade. 

4.  Enrichment  is  probably  more  desirable  for  bright  children 
than  acceleration. 

Acceleration  and  enrichment  may  both  be  used  for  the  one 
to  three  percent  that  are  gifted. 

5.  The  child  who  has  maintained  a  good  performance  in  the' 
group  in  which  he  naturally  belongs  should  be  promoted. 

6.  There  should  be  no  false  sentimentality  involved  in  retain- 
ing any  pupil  who  has  failed  to  measure  up  to  the  require- 
ments for  his  group. 

A  consideration  of  these  points  would,  I  believe,  make  for  great- 
er uniformity  of  promotion  standards  in  any  system. 

The  business  session  of  the  meeting  was  taken  up  by  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

Miss  Edna  Marshall,  of  the  Salisbury  Normal  School  was  unan- 
imously re-elected  as  chairman  of  the  Grammar  Section. 
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Miss  Mary  Kemp,  Elementary  Supervisor,  Prince  George  Coun- 
ty, was  elected  Secretary. 

The  meeting  adjourned. 

JANE  D.  WILSON, 
Secretary  of  Grammar  Section. 


KINDERGARTEN  —  PRIMARY  SECTION 

Chairman,  Miss  Edith  I.  Eyler. 
Secretary,  Miss  Annie  M.  Armstrong. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  chairman,  Miss  Edith  I.  Eyler;  who 
introduced  Miss  Mary  S.  Daugherty  as  the  first  speaker.  Miss  Daugh- 
erty's  subject  was,  "The  Discovery  of  Individual  Traits  by  Clinical 
Procedure.'' 

Four  fundamental  aims:  (1)  an  adequate  diagnosis,  (2)  discov- 
ering causative  factors — physical,  mental,  (3)  discovering  modifica- 
tion of  defects,  (4)  determination  of  degree  of  modification  of  de- 
fects found — in  order  to  prescribe  for  trouble. 

Tests  as  a  basis  of  analysis — awaken  pupil  to  own  needs. 

Other  causes  than  defects  often  responsible : 

1.  Bad  teaching. 

2.  Child  not  used  to  falling  into  good  habits  of  work. 

3.  Child  may  be  poor  reader. 

Each  teacher  should  be  skilled  in  diagnostic  testing  so  as  to  give 
real  help  to  her  class.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  child — not  his 
mental  condition,  physical  defects,  but  child  as  a  whole — home  con- 
ditions, health,  emotional  reactions,  attitude  toward  his  school  in 
general,  and  occasionally  his  moods. 

Miss  Grace  Rawlings  had  for  her  topic,  "Some  Experiments  in 
First  Grade  Reading."  She  spoke  of  the  variation  of  attainment  in 
reading  as  being  natural — if  two  people  start  out  to  run  a  race  they 
do  not  reach  the  goal  at  the  same  time.  This  necessitates  individual 
instruction  in  every  class. 

Miss  Rawlings  gives  practice  tests  to  her  class,  and  the  children 
must  pass  them  perfectly  before  they  can  have  a  reader.  The  two 
chief  elements  in  the  attainment  of  the  aim  are  the  child's  desire, 
and  then  his  skill.  The  teacher  should  guarantee  100%  desire  for 
reading,  and  help  in  the  individual  instruction  to  accomplish  the  rest. 

A  child  should  have  a  reading  vocabulary  of  650  words  after  the 
primer  is  completed — 180  of  which  are  different.  When  the  child 
can  read  a  story  perfectly,  he  is  allowed  to  read  it  to  the  class.  He 
should  know  how  to  take  care  of  a  book,  and  be  able  to  master  a  new 
word  by  use  of  phonics. 

Miss  Angela  Browning  was  to  speak  on  "The  Underlying  Prin- 
ciples in  Primary  Education"  but  she  was  unable  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. 
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Miss  Edith  Eyler  gave  some  of  her  experiences  in  Second  Grade 
Arithmetic;  one  of  which  was  a  picnic  ground,  and  the  other  a  farm. 
The  Picnic  Ground  was  made  entirely  from  cardboard  boxes,  and 
■contained  a  merry-go-round,  a  racer-dip,  and  all  the  playground  ap- 
paratus. The  Farm  was  made  from  wooden  boxes,  and  both  brought 
in  number  work  in  the  measuring  of  windows,  doors,  etc.,  and  in 
making  a  Gray  Bus  to  convey  the  class  to  the  grounds.  Interest  in 
number  work  is  keen  in  this  class. 

After  the  election  of  the  chairman  for  next  year,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted,  * 

ANNIE  N.  ARMSTRONG, 

Secretary, 


MUSIC  SECTION 

The  music  section  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  one  fifteen, 
November  26th,  in  the  Assembly  Hall  at  the  Western  High  School, 
by  the  Chairman,  Gertrude  M.  Shipley. 

Mrs.  Shipley  after  saying  a  word  of  greeting  introduced  Mr. 
Philip  Royer,  Violinist,  Director  of  Orchestras  in  Carroll  County. 
Mr.  Royer  played  two  numbers  "Adoration,"  "Perpetual  Motion," 
and  an  encore. 

Miss  Manfuso,  Soprano,  a  student  at  the  Peabody  Conservatory 
of  Music,  sang  "Birthday,"  "Land  of  the  Sky  Blue  Waters,"  and 
"Love's  in  My  Heart"  as  an  encore. 

The  music  section  felt  quite  fortunate  in  being  able  to  have  Mr. 
William  Breach,  Director  of  Community  and  Public  School  Music  in 
Winston  Salem,  North  Carolina,  as  the  first  speaker  on  the  program. 

Mr.  Breach  talked  about  music  as  the  birth  right  of  every  child 
— founded  on  the  physical  needs  of  life  —  heart  beats,  sleeping, 
breathing,  etc.  Music  is  the  common  heritage  of  all  people — the 
source  which  binds  families  together.  Interest  in  popular  music  will 
lead  to  more  and  better  music  and  it  can  be  guided  into  proper  chan- 
nels if  children  are  interested. 

The  greatest  weakness  in  public  school  music  is  the  lack  of  a  def- 
inite program,  the  remedy  of  which  will  develop  musical  education. 

There  should  be  a  close  connection  between  school  music  and  music 
in  the  community.  Professional  musicians  and  the  general  public  do 
do  not  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  place  of  a  music  supervisor.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  supervisor  to  consider  professional  musicians, 
educators  and  the  general  public,  even  then  they  have  to  fight  for  a 
place  on  the  program.  Professional  musicians  seem  to  draw  a  circle 
which  shuts  out  the  music  supervisors. 

Mr.  Breach  concluded  his  talk  by  telling  how  state  contests  in 
music  in  North  Carolina  have  helped  to  demonstrate  that  music  work 
can  be  made  to  function  both  in  the  community  and  the  schools.  This 
contest  started  some  years  ago  as  a  piano  contest  and  did  not  touch 
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public  school  music  until  the  Glee  Clubs  and  Choruses  were  added, 
it  now  has  sixteen  events.  In  Mr.  Breach's  estimation  this  state  con- 
test has  accomplished  more  in  stimulating  music  than  anything  that 
has  been  done  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Denues,  Director  of  Music  in  Baltimore,  was  the  next  speak- 
er on  the  program.  Mr.  Denues  discussed  the  new  Baltimore  course 
of  study  in  music.  Some  of  the  main  points  he  made  were  as  fol- 
lows:— Music  education  is  a  great  romance,  is  dramatic,  has  all  in  it 
to  make  life  worth  while.  Children  are  learning  music  by  experienc- 
ing it,  they  should  never  dislike  music — if  they  do  there  is  something 
fundamentally  wrong.  Mr.  Denues  read  and  discussed  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  music  in  the  first  three  grades,  then  generalized  the  same 
in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Special  mention  was  given  to 
the  fact  that  a  big  step  has  been  taken  by  teaching  form  in  the  sec- 
ond grade — form  being  a  matter  of  expression.  There  are  five  fun- 
damentals in  the  second  grade  which  are  continued  on  through  the 
sixth  grade. 

The  salient  idea  expressed  by  Mr.  Denues  in  his  talk  was  given 
in  his  closing  sentence — "The  Keynote  of  music  is  Joy  and  not  Do!" 

The  program  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  year  1926-27.  Miss  Emma  Weyforth,  of  Baltimore,  was  elect- 
ed President  and  Miss  Anne  C.  Petherbridge,  Tracy's  Landing,  Mary- 
land, Secretary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  ELEANOR  MOORE, 

Secretary. 


AGRICULTURAL  SECTION 

GWYNN'S  FALLS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Friday,  November  26,  1926. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  President  Frank. 

Mr.  Frank  discussed  the  accomplishments  of  the  Association  for 
the  year  and  submitted  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Course  outlines  for  Laboratory  Work. 

2.  Monthly  Calendar. 

^    3,    Animal  Husbandry  Course  of  Study. 

4.  List  of  Animal  Husbandry  farm  skills. 

5.  Plan  to  reach  larger  number  of  people. 

The  livestock  enterprise  course  of  study  outlines  were  discussed 
in  the  following  order: 

1.  Calf — A.  A.  McBride.  (It  was  agreed  to  combine  these) 

2.  Dairy — L.  C.  Burns.  (two  to  avoid  repetition.  ) 

3.  Egg  and  Poultry  Production — Mr.  P.  W.  Gates. 

4.  Swine  Production — H.  A.  Remsburg. 

5.  Sheep  Production — M.  Whiteford. 

6.  Bee  Culture — R.  Stewart. 
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After  the  discussion  of  the  outlines  by  the  committee  chairmen, 
Prof.  Cotterman  explained  how  to  use  the  material. 

A  motion  was  made  and  passed  that  com.mittees  be  appointed 
to  work  on  plant  husbandry  outlines  immediately,  in  order  that  we 
may  complete  them  in  time  for  publications  we  use  next  year. 

Committees  of  Plant  Husbandry: 

1.  Farm  Crops. 

a.  Corn  (field). 

b.  Corn  (sweet). 

c.  Wheat. 

d.  Oats. 

e.  Potatoes. 

2.  Vegetable  Gardening. 

3.  Farin  Equipment. 

4.  Farm  Management. 

5.  Farm  Shops. 

6.  Agricultural  Economics. 

7.  Horticulture. 

It  was  moved  and  passed  that  an  editing  committee  be  appointed. 
J.  W.  Magruder,  Chairman. 
A.  A.  McBride. 
D.  E.  Watkins. 

After  the  program  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

President,  P.  W.  Gates. 

Vice  President,  A.  A.  McBride. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  A.  Remsburg. 

It  was  decided  that  the  plant  production  outlines  be  in  the  State 
Office  by  Feb.  1,  1927. 

Adjournment. 

J.  W.  MAGRUDER, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


CLASSICAL  SECTION 

Friday,  November  26,  1926. 

Chairman,  Miss  Margaret  Englar. 
Secretary,  Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams. 

The  Classical  Club  held  its  first  meeting  of  the  year  1926-27  at 
Western  High  School,  Friday,  November  26,  1926. 

Dean  Walter  R.  Agard  of  St.  John's  College,  spoke  on  "Hellen- 
izing  the  Freshman." 

Dean  Agard  in  a  most  interesting  and  convincing  way  compared 
the  civilization  of  ancient  Rom.e  with  our  own  civilization.  The  Ro- 
mans were  great  engineers,  great  standardizers,  traveled  extensive- 
ly, paid  much  attention  to  comfort,  were  great  sportsmen.  They  were 
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not  a  creative  people  in  art  but  rather  absorbed  from  others  and 
were  also  eclectic  as  far  as  religion  was  concerned.  In  all  these  mat- 
ters the  Americans  are  quite  like  the  ancient  Romans. 

What  can  college  do  for  the  American  youth? 

It  must  do,  according  to  Dean  Agard,  what  Athens  did  for  the 
Roman  student — give  him  the  Greek  point  of  view — arouse  his  cur- 
iosity and  satisfy  it — make  him  strike  out  and  find  his  own  philos- 
ophy. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  Miss  Jessie  Ebaugh,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Latin  of  Forest  Park  High  School,  spoke  for  a 
few  minutes  on  the  Service  Bureau  conducted  at  Columbia  for  the 
benefit  of  teachers  of  the  classics. 

Miss  Alice  Clark  of  Central  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C, 
talked  on  the  subject,  "Some  Devices  Used  in  Teaching  Latin." 
Among  these  devices  are  the  using  of  simple  conversation  in  Latin, 
making  sentences  about  familiar  things,  keeping  note-books,  etc.  As 
the  classes  advance  these  devices  are  dropped,  but  in  the  Senior  year 
the  socialized  recitation  is  used. 

HATTIE  J.  ADAMS, 

Secretary. 


MARYLAND  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Maryland  Vocational  Association,  which  is  affiliated  with 
the  American  Vocational  Association,  held  its  annual  meeting  No- 
vember 26,  1926,  in  conjunction  with  the  Fifty-Ninth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  in  Baltimore. 

The  general  session,  a  luncheon  meeting,  was  held  at  12:45  P. 
M.  at  the  Gwynns  Falls  Junior  High  School  with  an  attendance  of 
146  persons  representing  Agricultural,  Commercial,  Industrial  and 
Home  Economics  Education,  and  Vocational  Guidance.  The  general 
program  followed  the  luncheon  and  was  attended  by  at  least  200 
teachers  and  other  interested  persons.  Mr.  J.  D.  Blackwell,  State  Di- 
rector of  Vocational  Education,  President  of  the  Association,  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting. 

The  program  was  one  of  very  great  interest  and  the  speakers 
were  enthusiastically  received.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Prosser,  Director  of 
Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute,  who  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
morning  session  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting.  Other  speakers  on  this  program  were  Dr.  Ray- 
mond A.  Pearson,  President  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  Dr.  E.  F. 
Buchner,  Director  of  College  for  Teachers,  Hopkins  University,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  North,  President  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  As- 
sociation. Mr.  R.  W.  Heim,  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
of  Delaware,  led  the  group  singing. 

A  short  business  session  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  general 
meeting  at  which  the  following  officers  were  elected: 

President — Charles   W.    Sylvester,    Director   of   Vocational 
Education,  Baltimore. 
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Vice-President — H.  F.  Cotterman,  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park,  Maryland. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Elizabeth  Shantz,  Forest  Park  Jun- 
ior-Senior High   School,   Baltimore. 

E.  B.  Luce,  J.  D.  Blackwell,  B.  T.  Leland,  Edna  B.  McNaugh- 
ton  and  Charles  W.  Sylvester  were  selected  as  delegates  to  the  Amer- 
ican Vocational  Association. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Maryland  Vocational  Association  News 
Letter  made  its  appearance  at  the  luncheon  meeting.  The  Associa- 
tion has  decided  to  issue  this  News  Letter  quarterly  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  the  cause  of  Vocational  Education  in  all  its  phases  by 
keeping  its  members  fully  informed  about  vocational  happenings  and 
in  close  touch  with  all  problems  and  projects  of  interest. 

The  general  session  was  followed  by  the  sectional  meetings  of 
the  affiliated  groups  which  include : 

Maryland  Home  Economics  Association. 
Maryland  Vocational  Guidance  Association. 
Agricultural  Education. 
Commercial  Education. 
Industrial  Education. 

All  sectional  meetings  were  well  attended  and  the  splendid  pro- 
grams which  had  been  prepared  were  a  credit  to  the  various  sections. 
Among  the  speakers  on  these  programs  from  outside  Maryland  were, 
Dr.  W.  Carlson  Ryan,  President  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance 
Association,  and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Prosser,  Director,  Dunwoody  Insti- 
tute. 

Submitted  by, 

CHARLES  W.  SYLVESTER, 
Department  of  Education,  Baltimore. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  SECTION 

Friday,  November  26th,  was  a  banner  day  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation in  Maryland.  The  State  Teachers  Meeting  was  held  at  this 
time  and  Dr.  Charles  A.  Prosser  of  Dunwoody  Institute,  Minneapolis, 
was  the  speaker  for  the  general  program.  Dr.  Prosser  gave  a  most 
wonderful  address  on  the  Principles  of  Vocational  Education.  At 
the  close  of  his  address,  the  President  said  that  Mr.  Prosser  had  giv- 
en the  principles  not  only  for  Vocational  Education,  but  for  General 
Education. 

At  noon,  the  Maryland  Vocational  Education  Association  held 
a  luncheon  meeting  at  the  new  Gwynns  Falls  Junior  High  School 
at  which  148  people  were  present.  A  most  delicious  luncheon  was 
served,  which  was  interspersed  with  singing  led  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Heim, 
Director  of  Vocational  Education  for  Delaware.  This  added  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting.  The  President,  Mr.  J.  D.  Blackwell, 
then  called  upon  Dr.  S.  M.  North,  President  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  to  introduce  Dr.  Edward  F.  Buchner  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.    Mr.   Charles  W.    Sylvester,   Director  of  Voca- 
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tional  Education  for  Baltimore,  then  presented  Dr.  Charles  A.  Pross- 
er  to  the  group.  Dr.  Prosser  again  spoke,  giving  a  most  inspiring 
talk  which  was  interspersed  with  many  humorous  stories  and  with 
gems  of  poetry.  Mr.  H.  F.  Cotterman,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Ed- 
ucation, at  the  University  of  Maryland,  then  introduced  Dr.  Ray- 
mond F.  Pearson,  President  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  who 
greatly  delighted  the  audience  with  his  many  stories  and  jokes  upon 
the  other  speakers.  Mr.  A.  P.  Williams  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education,  and  Dr.  Carson,  President  of  National  Vocation- 
al Guidance  of  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania,  were  guests  of  honor. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  nominating  committee : 
Mr.  A.  A.  McBride,  Chairman;  Mr.  W.  K.  Yokum,  Misses  Edith 
Smith,  Haupt,  and  Nellie  Buckey. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 

President,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Director  of  Vocation- 
al Education,   Lafayette  and  ^Carrollton   Streets,   Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 
Vice-President,  Mr.  H.  F.  Cotterman,  Professor  of  Agricul- 
tural Education,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Maryland. 
Secretary-Treasurer,    Miss    Elizabeth    Schantz,    Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
At  this  meeting,  the  first  issue  of  the  Maryland  Vocational  Edu- 
cation magazine  was  distributed.    This  also  contains  a  directory  of 
those  in  Maryland  who  are  engaged  in  Vocational  Education  work. 
Maryland  has  now  73  members  in  good  standing. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

EDNA  B.  McNAUGHTON, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


INDUSTRIAL    SECTION    MARYLAND    STATE 
TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

November  26,  1926. 

The  meeting  of  this  section  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Charles  F.  Willis  at  3:00  P.  M.  in  room  126,  Gwynns  Falls,  J.  H.  S. 

Dr.  Charles  Prosser,  of  Dunwoody  Institute,  Minneapolis,  was 
the  first  speaker.  He  chose  the  topic  "Fundamentals  of  Industrial 
Arts  Courses  in  All  Schools."  As  in  his  talks  at  the  morning  meet- 
ing and  the  luncheon.  Dr.  Prosser  held  his  audience  in  appreciative 
attention.  If  the  strain  of  attending,  and  being  the  chief  speaker  at, 
four  meetings  in  the  same  day  was  felt  by  Dr.  Prosser,  he  was  cer- 
tainly able  to  conceal  it,  for  he  seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  spir- 
ited discussion  that  followed  his  talk. 

Mr.  William  Yocum,  of  the  Forest  Park  High  School,  followed 
with  an  highly  instructive  exposition  on  "The  Benefits  of  Progress 
Charts."  The  next  speaker,  Miss  Margaret  Wirth,  of  School  No.  47, 
told  of  many  instances  of  practical  co-operation  and  correlation  be- 
tween teachers  of  Industrial  subjects  and  other  members  of  the  fac- 
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ulty.  It  was  evident  that  her  talk  was  based  on  experience  gathered 
in  a  fruitful  and  efficient  career  of  teaching.  Mr.  Wallace  Kirk  pre- 
sented the  group  with  some  models,  charts,  subject  matter,  and  de- 
vices that  he  has  found  to  be  effective  as  aides  to  shop  instruction. 
His  talk  was  evidently  enjoyed. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  followed  and  after 
the  newly  elected  President,  Mr.  Kirk,  had  taken  the  chair,  the  sec- 
retary made  his  report.  The  meeting,  on  motion,  was  adjourned  by 
the  President. 

HUGH  WILSON, 

Secretary. 


COMMERCIAL  SECTION 

The  Commercial  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation met  on  Friday  afternoon,  November  26th,  at  Gwynns  Falls 
Junior  High  School,  Room,  102. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  Chairman,  Mrs;  Samuel  M. 
North,  Baltimore  and  the  following  topics  were  discussed: 

1.  "A  survey  of  Present  Popular  Bookkeeping  Texts"  by  Mr. 
Harry  V.  Miller,  Baltimore  City  College. 

2.  "The  Use  of  Tests  in   Teaching  Shorthand."   Discussion  by 
various  teachers. 

3.  Do  We  Spend  Too  Much  Time  on  Typewriting  Drill?"  Open 
Discussion. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

Chairman — Miss  Margaretta  Collins,  Baltimore. 
Secretary — Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Benton,  Chesapeake  City, 

Those  present  resolved  to  endeavor  to  increase  the  attendance 
at  the  meeting  next  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELSIE  M.  BENTON, 

Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SECTION 

MARYLAND   STATE  TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION   CONVENTION 

Friday,  November  26,  1926. 

WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  section  of  Physical  Education  in  the  Maryland  State  Teach- 
ers' As-sociation  Convention  was  held  on  Friday,  November  26th,  at 
1:30  P.  M.,  in  room  208  of  the  Western  High  School. 

The  program  included  the  following  speakers: 

Miss  Alta  E.  Thompson,  Teacher  of  English,  Forest  Park  High 
School,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  "Pageantry."  She  emphasiz- 
ed the  fact  that  pageantry  is  not  symbolic,  but  it  is  "real  living,"  and 
should  be  so  simple  and  plain  that  there  may  be  no  need  for  an  ex- 
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planation  of  the  story  on  the  program.  She  made  clear  that  a  pa- 
geant should  leave  a  definite  impression  with  the  audience  as  well  as 
the  actors,  emphasizing  definitely  the  joyous,  happy,  living  that  pa- 
geantry stands  for;  and  that  the  purpose  of  pageantry  should  not  be 
money-raising. 

Mr.  John  H.  Truett,  of  the  Baltimore  Safety  Council,  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  "The  Safety  for  Public  School  Children,"  in 
which  he  emphasized  playgrounds  as  an  integral  part  of  safety  edu- 
cation. He  also  presented  very  definite  means  of  teaching  "safety" 
to  children  through  Art,  Language,  Nature  Study,  History,  Civics, 
Physical  Training  and  School  Safety  Organization. 

Miss  Leila  H.  Butler,  Teacher  at  Public  School  No.  93,  read  a 
very  instructive  paper  on  "Sight-Saving  Classes."  She  not  only  dis- 
cussed the  handicaps  and  resulting  dangers  to  the  child  with  defec- 
tive sight  if  remaining  in  a  class  room  where  the  children's  sight  is 
normal,  'but  also  told  of  the  necessity  of  "sight-saving  classes"  for 
such  children,  where  adjustments  are  made  for  each  individual,  and 
eye  hygiene  is  part  of  the  daily  program. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Callowhill,  City  Field  Leader  of  the  Playground  Ath- 
letic League,  gave  a  very  clear  interpretation  of  basketball  rules. 

WILLIAM  BURDICK,  M.  D., 

'Chairman. 


LIBRARY  CONFERENCE 

President,  Joseph  H.  Apple. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Newell. 

The  President  of  the  Public  Library  Commission  presided  over 
the  Library  Conference,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  November, 
and  made  the  opening  address  which  combined  a  welcome  to  those 
assembled  and  an  exposition  of  library  conditions  and  needs. 

The  main  subject  of  discussion  was  the  proper  relation  of  the 
school  and  the  library. 

The  speakers  included  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Wheeler,  Librarian  of  the 
Enoch  Pratt;  Miss  Adele  G.  Pratt  of  the  Burlington  County  Library 
of  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Richards,  Sheppard  Pratt  Hospital; 
Mrs.  R.  R.  Walker,  President  of  the  Library  Association  of  Talbot 
County;  Mr.  George  D.  Brown,  Assistant  Librarian  of  Enoch  Pratt; 
Mrs.  E.  Snydan,  Annapolis  Public  Library;  Miss  Apple  of  Hood  Col- 
lege; Librarians  from  the  Frederick  Public  Library  and  Frederick 
High  School;  Miss  Naomi  Johnson  of  the  Library  Commission;  Mrs. 
Rich  of  the  Catonsville  Library;  Mrs.  O'Dell  of  the  Parent  Teacher 
Association. 

MRS.  M.  A.  NEWELL, 

Secretary. 
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HISTORY  SECTION 

WESTERN  HIGH  ^SCHOOL 

November  26,  1926. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Miss  Mildred  Coughlin, 
President.  The  speaker,  Miss  Jessie  Snow,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  League  of  Nations  Non-Partisan  Association,  Maryland  Branch, 
spoke  on  the  topic,  "The  Reorganization  of  the  Council  and  Ger- 
many's Entrance  into  the  League."  The  high  lights  of  the  address 
were : 

"League  formed  January  10,  1920,  not  perfect  but  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  League,  a  series  of  interna- 
tional conferences,  is  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  Assem- 
bly, now  fifty-six  nations  having  only  one  vote  and  not 
more  than  three  membei-s,  problems  published  four  months 
before  presentation;  (2)  Council,  now  fourteen  nations; 
and  (3)  Secretarate,  composed  of  four  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred workers,  divided  into  sections,  legal,  economic,  politi- 
cal, etc. 

"League  is  operating.  In  polities,  the  League  has  prevent- 
ed wars  in  the  Balkans.  In  economics,  it  has  restored  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  to  financial  soundness.  In  health,  it  has 
established  stations  to  prevent  spread  of  plagues.  In  social 
w«Drk,  it  has  taken  steps  to  stop  opium  selling,  slavery,  and 
to  help  refugees. 

"Germany's  entrance  due  to  the  seven  treaties  signed  at 
Locarno.  Borders  of  Belgium,  Poland,  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
were  guaranteed  by  Breat  Britain  and  Italy  on  the  guaran- 
teeing of  Germany's  admittance.  May,  1926,  the  non-per- 
manent seats  were  increased  from  six  to  nine  and  those 
elected  for  three  years  were  not  eligible  for  re-election. 
Spain  withdrew  when  Germany  was  admitted.  Chile,  Po- 
land, and  Rumania  were  elected  for  three  years.  Poland  was 
made  eligible  for  re-election  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
China,  Columbia,  and  Holland  were  elected  for  two  years. 
Belgium,  Hellas,  and  Czecho-Slovakia  were  elected  for  one 
year.  Brazil  is  trying  to  predominate  South  America.  Spain 
is  proud  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  change  opinion  in  two  years 
time." 

A.  GOLDER, 

Secretary. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGE  SECTION 

The  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Section  was  called  to  or- 
der by  the  president,  Miss  Marguerite  Zouck,  Friday,  November  26, 
2:00  P.  M. 

After  the  minutes  had  been  read  and  approved,  Dr.  Edith  Phil- 
lips of  Goucher  College  talked  on  the  "Teaching  of  Literature  in 
Foreign  Language  Courses,"  as  follows: 

THE  TEACHING  OF  LITERATURE  IN  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE  COURSES 

I  should  like  to  change  the  subject  of  this  somewhat 
rambling  paper  to  question  form,  or  rather  to  several  ques- 
tions. 

1.  Should  we  teach  literature  in  the  early  stages  of  lan- 
guage courses? 

2.  How  shall  we  select  it? 

3.  How  shall  we  present  it? 

I  should  add  further,  that  although  I  have  tried  to  gen- 
eralize this  discussion  to  all  modern  foreign  languages,  my 
applications  and  examples  are  of  necessity  from  French. 
Our  opinions  are  limited  by  our  experience. 

We  are  spending  much  time  of  late  in  discussion  of  aims 
in  teaching  languages,  and  it  is  time  very  profitably  spent. 
But  in  spite  of  recent  efforts  to  find  a  basis  for  less  preju- 
dice and  a  more  clear  sighted  view  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  we  still  keep  our  opinions  and  our  little  prejudices  which 
are  based  on  a  personal  bias,  and  we  are  not  very  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  glowing  arguments  of  advocates  of  reform. 
We  listen  to  an  eloquent  plea  for  this  or  that  panacea  for 
our  language  ills  and  we  are  much  impressed,  but  we  imme- 
diately fall  back  into  the  inertia  of  the  daily  routine,  and 
worry  very  little  about  ultimate  aims.  Even  those  who  do 
concern  themselves  with  ultimate  aims  are  at  odds,  so  what 
is  a  poor  teacher  to  do?  I  confess  that  I  finish  each  year  of 
teaching  with  a  more  hopeless  feeling  than  before  as  to  the  , 
possibility  of  finding  satisfactory  and  satisfying  methods 
of  teaching  foreign  languages.  Our  problem  is  so  much  big- 
ger than  that  of  any  other  subject  of  school  study.  A  body  of 
important  facts  can  be  selected  from  history  or  science  and 
can  be  presented  as  an  entity  so  that  both  teacher  and  stu- 
dent can  feel  that  something  definite  has  been  accomplished. 
The  teacher,  and  we  hope  the  student,  knows  that  the 
amount  learned  is  limited,  but  both  can  comfortabl^?^  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  whole  body  of  knowledge  and  feel  content 
that  at  least  the  salient  points  have  been  touched.  But  this 
is  impossible  in  a  language.  How  can  we  make  this  comfort- 
ing selection?  We  and  our  students  are  constantly  forced 
to  compare  our  achievement  with  the  perfect  language  and 
to  measure  our  short  comings.  The  experts  tell  us  to  sepa- 
rate our  aims  and  to  simplify.  Very  well,  we  try  an  oral 
method  and  we  teach  our  students  the  vocabulary  and  sen- 
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tence  structure  suitable  to  so-called  "every  day  French." 
They  can  describe  a  school  room,  a  dining  room  or  even  a 
whole  house,  and  can  say  "How  do  you  do?"  and  "Good 
bye"  politely.  They  can  speak  to  a  French  person  who  care- 
fully chooses  his  subject  within  their  range  of  vocabulary, 
and  they  have  the  illusion  of  knowing  the  language.  But 
if  they  are  plunged  into  a  literary  discussion  or  try  to  read 
an  ordinary  book  they  are  lost.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  devotees  of  the  literary  method,  our  students  learn  to 
read  with  some  rapidity,  they  can  get  a  thrill  from  having 
the  meaning  of  the  printed  page  come  clear  to  them  and 
thus  attain  a  momentary  illusion  of  knowing  the  language 
— until  they  hear  it! 

And  so  because  of  the  vastness  of  the  problem,  I  believe 
that  the  discussion  of  aims  is  inevitably  an  eternal  one  and 
I  do  notbelieve  that  the  separation  of  aims  is  going  to  help 
us  much.  Experimentors  like  Palmer  in  his  excellent  book 
on  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  can  give  an  inspira- 
tion to  any  teacher.  He  can  outline  for  us  a  perfect  course 
of  study  which  makes  it  possible  to  really  teach  the  mastery 
of  a  language  in  the  classroom.  It  is  indeed. ideal — so  many 
months  of  purely  oral  French,  so  many  months  and  years  of 
perfectly  graded  syntax  and  phrase  learning,  no  literature 
until  the  language  is  mastered.  It  is  the  only  way  to  com- 
pletely learn  a  language  in  the  class  room,  but  it  is  slow, 
and  here  we  have,  I  think,  the  heart  of  the  matter.  It  is 
vital  because  it  involves  a  national  characteristic  —  our 
American  impatience  and  love  of  speed.  Could  we  enforce 
such  a  slowing  down  of  apparent  accomplishments  to  gain 
more  perfect  accomplishments  at  the  final  end?  Could  we 
demand  six  years  of  drill  before  the  rewards  of  free  speech, 
free  composition,  and  free  reading  could  be  reaped?  I  think 
not.  We  have  students  dropping  out  after  one,  two  or  three 
years  of  language  study  and  expecting  to  have  had  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  the  whole  subject.  We  could  not  carry  out  a 
consistent  course  of  study  with  the  mastery  of  the  language 
as  the  goal,  paradoxical  as  this  may  seem  when  we  are  pre- 
sumably teaching  a  language.  We  are  forced  to  follow  the 
old  system  of  our  elementary  history  and  geography  cours- 
es. A  hasty  view  of  pronunciation,  a  skimming  of  the  high 
points  of  grammar,  a  little  conversation  and  a  little  read- 
ing the  first  year.  A  little  more  of  detail  in  each  depart- 
ment the  second  year,  possibly  leaving  out  pronunciation, 
which  is  a  bother  to  teach  anj^way,  and  so  it  goes.  I  believe 
it  is  wrong.  It  is  giving  but  smatterings  of  knowledge,  but 
I  confess  that  I  see  no  way  out  of  it.  And  so  this  long  pre- 
amble explains  my  answer  to  my  first  question.  Should  we 
teach  literature  in  the  early  stages  of  the  study  of  a  foreign 
language?  Theoretically  we  should  not,  but  we  must.  Col- 
leges demand  it  in  number  of  pages  read.  Students  de- 
mand it  by  their  desire  to  skim  the  surface  of  a  subject  in- 
completely understood.  And  after  all  we  cannot  blame  them 
much.  The  majority  could  not  follow  to  the  end  a  complete 
course  of  study  which  would  make  possible  the  appreciation 
of  literature  in  its  most  perfect  medium,  the  language  in 
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wWch  it  is  written.  Do  they  not  have  some  right  to  demand 
a  glimpse  of  something  beyond  the  drudgery  to  get  a  few 
of  the  ideas  and  some  of  the  charm  of  a  foreign  literature? 
In  discussing  our  aims  and  purposes  we  do  not  often  con- 
sult the  student,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  students  have 
some  opinions  too,  and  although  they  cannot  take  the  larg- 
er view  which  we  consider  to  be  our  especial  province,  their 
desires  ought  to  be  of  some  interest  to  us.  I  asked  a  few 
questions  of  my  classes  and  I  offer  you  their  answers  for 
what  they  may  be  worth.  These  students  have  all  finished 
their  college  language  requirement  and  are  pursuing  French 
as  an  elective,  so  it  may,  I  hope,  be  asumed  that  they  have 
a  real  desire  to  get  the  greatest  possible  good  out  of  their 
language  study.  Also  they  have  been  at  it  long  enough  to 
be  considerably  disillusioned  about  the  possibility  of  perfect 
attainments.  I  asked  them  which  they  considered  to  be  the 
most  important  aim  of  foreign  language  study — 

a.  The  acquiring  of  a  speaking  knowledge,  uncondition- 
ally, and  even  admitting  the  imperfections  of  class- 
room methods. 

b.  The  acquiring  of  a  reading  knowledge,  uncondition- 
ally, even  if  a  speaking  knowledge  could  be  acquired 
as  easily. 

c.  A  compromise. 

Fifty  percent  voted  unconditionally  for  acquiring  a  read- 
ing knowledge.  I  hope  you  are  willing  to  admit  with  me 
their  honesty  of  purpose,  for  I  think  our  college  students 
who  continue  beyond  required  amount  of  French  have  as 
sincere  a  desire  as  is  possible  to  expect  at  their  age  to  get 
the  most  out  of  their  courses.  Most  of  them  have  detailed 
reasons  for  their  view — that  a  reading  knowledge  opened 
up  wider  fields  of  interest  and  gave  them  ideas  —  that  a 
reading  knowledge  would  stay  with  them  longer  and  give 
them  more  pleasure  with  less  practise  in  the  future — that 
a  speaking  knowledge  had  little  practical  value.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  very  reasonable  explanations  offered  for 
their  preferences.  Twenty-five  percent  were  unconditional- 
ly in  favor  of  the  speaking  knowledge  as  the  most  desirable 
end.  They  wanted  to  travel,  or  they  thought  they  could 
pick  up  a  reading  knowledge  if  they  had  some  speaking 
knowledge,  or  they  felt  that  they  should  profit  by  the  study 
with  a  teacher  to  get  all  that  was  possible  of  the  oral  part 
of  the  language.  The  other  twenty-five  per  cent  would  like 
a  mixture  of  both  or  are  so  completely  disillusioned  as  to 
the  possibility  of  learning  to  speak  a  language  in  school 
that  they  would  concentrate  on  reading  rather  than  attempt 
the  uncertainties  of  speech.  So  preferences  seem  to  be  di- 
vided and  only  the  practical  exigencies  of  the  class  room 
turn  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  emphasis  of  the  reading 
side. 

These  are  of  course  only  student  opinions,  but  I  believe 
them  to  be  sincere  and  I  do  know  that  they  get  a  certain 
thrill  out  of  reading  foreign  literature  —  out  of  attaining 


speed  in  reading — out  of  the  realisation  that  these  strange 
words  convey  ideas  which  they  can  grasp.  "I  like  this  story 
because  it  makes  me  think"  is  a  frequent  enough  answer  to 
discourage  the  pessimists.  How  clearly  or  how  deeply  they 
think  is  another  question,  but  they  have  a  youthful  yearn- 
ing for  ideas  and  they  like  the  illusion  of  thinking.  And  let 
us  share  some  of  this  thrill  with  the  younger  ones,  even  if 
the  barrier  of  language  difficulty  is  not  yet  overcome. 

Since  we  have  decided  to  admit  literature  early,  either 
because  it  is  demanded  of  us  or  because  we  wish  to  let 
those  who  must  fall  by  the  wayside  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
promised  land,  we  have  next  to  decide  what  literature  to 
teach  them.  We  have  excellent  text  book  companies  which 
offer  a  wide  selection  all  nicely  graded  for  us  so  that  we 
can  choose  texts  with  a  minimum  of  effort,  but  perhaps  a 
little  thought  would  help  us  to  get  better  results.  We  are 
also  in  danger  of  falling  back  on  traditional  choices  and 
taking  what  our  predecessors  choose.  Here  again  I  thought 
that  some  student  opinions  might  interest  you  and  I  asked 
my  students  to  list  the  books  which  they  read  before  taking 
our  first  literature  course  in  college,  and  to  underline  their 
favorites.  The  statistics  thus  obtained  show  first  of  all  the 
most  commonly  read  books,  and  the  best  liked  of  those. 
They  do  not  prove  that  a  book  which  received  but  one  vote 
would  not  be  liked  by  others  if  they  had  a  chance  to  read  it. 
Limited  as  these  statistics  are  they  have  some  interesting 
features.     The  favorites  are  as  follows: 

Le  Miserables   (21) 

Pecheur  d'Islande   (13) 

Eugenie  Grandet  (10) 

L'Abbe  Constantin   (10) 

L'Avare   (7) 

Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  (7) 

Contes  de  Maupassant  (6) 

Le  Tulipe  Noire  (5) 

Colomba  (5) 

Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard  (4) 

Les  Trois  Mousquetaires   (3) 

Practically  all  the  other  texts  familiar  to  you  all  received 
at  least  one  vote,  so  we  may  be  assured  at  any  rate  that 
someone  likes  what  we  give  them  to  read.  But  to  return  to 
the  list  of  favorites.  What  conclusion  can  we  draw  from 
them.?  First,  that  these  books  probably  recur  with  most 
frequency  on  reading  lists,  second,  that  the  favorites  among 
them  are  romantic,  and  by  the  same  token  sad.  One  student 
explains  that  she  loved  "Les  Miserables"  because  "it  de- 
scribed suffering  so  beautifully."  Of  course  my  students 
are  girls.  I  should  expect  boys  to  go  in  just  as  hard  for 
the  romantic,  but  to  prefer  the  adventurous  to  the  sad. 
However  they  are  all  adolescents  and  they  love  romantic 
melancholy.  It  is  a  nice  emotion.  It  carries  them  out  of 
every  day  life  and  littleness  and  it  doesn't  hurt  very  much. 
I  believe  we  should  not  discourage  this  natural  impulse  of 
the  age  but  capitalize  it  and  lead  it  along  lines  of  beauty 
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to  keep  it  from  becoming  tawdry  and  cheap.  "Les  Misera- 
bles,"  "Pechur  d'Islande"  and  "Eugenie  Grandet"  have  this 
quality  and  I  am  glad  that  they  are  widely  read  and  liked. 
"L'Abbe  Constantin"  is  another  matter.  This  is  the  cheaper 
kind  of  romanticism  which  I  think  we  ought  to  discourage. 
There  are  many  more  modern  books  too,  which  we  neglect 
and  which  would  have  other  values  beside  appealing  to  the 
romantic  tendencies  of  youth.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  them  face  the  harsh  realism  of  some  modern 
French  literature,  it  is  time  enough  later  in  the  college 
course  to  attack  their  illusions,  but  could  we  not  read  a  lit- 
tle more  often  Daudet's  "Le  Petit  Chose,"  Bordeaux'  "La 
Peur  de  Vivre,"  Bazin's  "Les  Oberle"  or  "Le  Ble  qui  Leve" 
and  other  books  of  that  type.  They  are  sentimental,  if  you 
will,  but  they  are  well  written,  and  they  offer  another  of 
the  advantages  of  foreign  language  study,  that  of  painting 
the  daily  life  of  another  xiountry.  It  is  a  significant  fact  to 
me  that  not  one  student  voted  a  preference  or  even  a  liking 
for  any  of  the  artificially  composed  Travels  in  France.  I 
should  like  to  see  them  thrown  entirely  out  of  our  reading 
lists.  They  are  interesting  to  one  person  only,  the  one  who 
■wrote  them,  although  they  may  arouse  sentimental  memor- 
ies in  the  teacher  who  has  had  a  vacation  trip  abroad.  But 
for  the  most  part  they  are  biased  and  misleading,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  students  do  not  like  them. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  discuss  my  third  question. 
How  shall  we  present  literature  in  elementary  foreign  lan- 
guage classes?  This  is  a  question  on  which  no  two  teachers 
agree.  We  all,  however,  have  given  it  much  thought  and  I 
bring  it  up,  not  to  impose  a  method  but  to  give  a  personal 
opinion  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
arouse  some  discussion  which  would  be  helpful  to  all  of  us. 
This  question  brings  us  back  to  the  first.  In  the  light  of  our 
divided  aims,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  introduced  the 
study  of  literature  into  elementary  language  courses  as  a 
comproimise,  how  shall  we  treat  it  once  it  is  there?  Shall 
we  divide  our  aims  on  it  too,  and  never  forgetting  that 
it  is  a  foreign  language,  use  literature  as  subject  for  idiom 
drill,  retranslation,  and  other  direct  language  drills?  Per- 
sonally I  should  answer  this  question  with  a  decided  nega- 
tive. If  we  admit  literature  it  is  that  we  may  give  a  glimpse 
of  something  bigger  to  one  who  has  no  chance  to  master  the 
language,  and  to  let  those  who  can  continue  have  a  taste  of 
what  their  language  study  is  really  going  to  mean  to  them 
later.  If  this  is  the  true  motive,  then  the  beauty  of  the  book 
should  be  developed  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  the  student 
should  not  be  blinded  to  literary  appreciation  by  language 
drills.  Let  these  be  based  on  some  text  which  is  not  to  be 
taught  as  literature.  The  student  should  of  course  give  or- 
ally and  in  written  form  frequent  resumes  and  character 
studies  in  the  best  French  at  his  command.  These  little 
compositions  can  be  carefully  corrected  without  spoiling 
the  book  under  consideration,  and  the  student  will  acquire 
indirectly  vocabulary  and  other  language  value  from  the 
text.    The  imperfectly  known  language  is  a  sufficient  bar- 
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rier  to  appreciation  without  adding  others.  We  have  but  re- 
cently escaped  from  the  deadly  monotony  of  honribly  mas- 
sacred English  translations.  Let  us  not  substitute  grammar 
and  composition  drills.  We  can  surely  check  their  accomp- 
lishments with  sufficient  accuracy  by  carefully  selected 
questions  in  French,  by  a  translated  sentence  or  paragraph 
here  and  there,  but  let  us  always  emphasize  the  literary 
features  of  the  text.  If  a  reading  knowledge  is  desirable 
and  desired,  it  can  only  be  cultivated  by  some  such  method 
as  this  which  will  create  a  desire  for  more. 

I  hope  I  have  not  seemed  too  dogmatic.  I  assure  you 
that  I  do  not  feel  so.  I  believe  in  compromise.  And  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  confusion  of  purpose  in  the  tremendous 
task  which  is  ours,  I  only  hope  that  I  have  outlined  the  pos- 
sibility of  doing  one  thing  which  can  be  accomplished  with 
some  satisfaction  to  all  concerned,  that  is  the  communicat- 
ing to  our  students  a  real  love  foK  the  books  they  read  in 
their  language  classes.  In  the  midst  of  all  my  skepticism  as 
to  how  much  language  can  be  learned  in  a  classroom,  I  do 
have  some  faith  in  this,  if  the  books  are  selected  with  a 
view  to  the  age  of  the  student  and  then  presented  in  an  in- 
teresting way.  If  we  have  enthusiasm  we  can  communicate 
it. 

EDITH  PHILIPS, 

Goucher  College. 

Following  the  address  of  Dr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Henry  of  Tome  School 
for  Boys  gave  some  results  of  the  Modern  Language  Survey. 

MARY  Z.  ROWLAND. 

Secretary. 
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PARENT-TEACHER  SECTION 

Auspices  of  The  Maryland  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
Baltimore  Meeting. 

WESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  ROOM  211 

November  26th,  1926.     Session  2:00  P.  M. 

Mrs.  Harry  E.  Parkhurst,  Chairman. 
Rev.  Kingman  A.  Handy,  Director. 

General  Topic,  "Know  the  Child."     Special  topics: 

1.  Organization  and  Maintenance  of  Local  P.-T.  A.'s.     Leader, 
Mr.  Reid  Irving,  7th  V.  P.,  Tome  School. 

2.  Adjustment   of   Home   and   School   Discipline.   Leader,    Miss 
Mollie  Bopst,  6th  V.  P. 

The  meeting  was.  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Reid  Irving,  the  7th 
Vice  President  of  Maryland  P.-T.  A.,  who  announced  that  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Mrs.  Parkhurst  occasioned  by  her  illness,  Mrs. 
L.  W.  Fairnholt,  3rd  Vice  President  would  preside,  and  called  on 
Rev.  Kingman  A.  Handy  for  the  invocation.  In  the  discussion  of 
Organization  and  Maintenance  of  local  P.-T.  A.,  suggestion  was 
made  that  planned  meetings  with  time  limit  of  one  and  a  half  hours 
divided  into  three  -sections  were  a  working  basis  worthy  of  adoptions; 
that  as  much  clearance  of  business  matters  as  possible  be  accomp- 
lished through  the  channels  of  executive  or  special  committees  there- 
by conserving  as  much  time  as  possible  for  programs,  the  importance 
of  which  was  stressed;  that  definite  and  constructive  work  in  line 
with  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  P.-T.  Organization  be  a  regular 
and  important  feature  of  each  program  and  that  the  program  be 
built  around  this  purpose. 

Mrs.  Fairnholt  digresed  from  the  meeting  program  to  introduce 
the  founder  of  Child  Welfare  Day — Mrs.  David  0.  Mears — who  gave 
a  short,  interesting  talk  on  Child  Welfare  Movement  organized  in 
forty-eight  states  and  District  of  Columbia  and  its  celebration  each 
year,  a  part  of  which  was  a  formulated  prayer  for  blessing  on  the 
P.-T.  Organization  and  work. 

The  program  was  resumed  in  the  introduction  of  the  P.-T.  Na- 
tional Field  See'y.,  Miss  Frances  Hays,  who  described  P.-T.  work  as 
the  missing  link  in  education's  greatest  movement,  quoting  former 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  Claxton  as  regarding  this 
movement  as  "the  bulwark  of  sound  national  democracy,"  and  sup- 
ported this  view  with  the  announcement  of  the  necessary  number  of 
colleges  and  Universities  creating  local  organizations  and  establish- 
ing courses  in  or  related  to  the  work.  She  emphasized  the  objective 
as  "Child  Welfare" — not  finances — and  efforts  through  Home,  to 
raise  the  Standard;  through  Co-operation,  to  bring  into  closer  co- 
operation the  home  and  the  school;  through  Public  Opinion,  to  de- 
velop unity  between  educators  and  the  general  public. 

By-Laws  were  declared  of  first  importance  as  the  "backbone  of 
local  organization,"  and  the  program  committee  a  first  essential.  Lo- 
cal headquarters  were  urged,  program  speakers  with  suggested  sub- 
ject and  time  limit  endorsed  and  sample  of  programs  off"ered  to  cre- 
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ate  and  sustain  interest  in  local  organizations.    Criticism  of  and  sug- 
gestions on  National  Organization  work  were  invited. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Garey,  President  of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis, 
wap  introduced  and  stated  that  he  met  the  "night-mare"  of  responsi- 
bility of  the  welfare  of  the  student  body  entrusted  to  him  with  a 
constant  prayer  that  he  might  be  worthy;  that  he  noted  the  absence 
of  women  on  college  boards;  that  he  believed  they  could  help  to 
solve  the  problems  common  in  all  colleges,  such  as  smoking,  gamb- 
ling, drinking,  sex,  bolshevism  and  drugs,  through  which  they  were 
blundering,  trying  not  to  make  mistakes.  He  invited  the  officers  of 
the  organization  to  meet  the  faculty  and  board  of  the  college  to  dis- 
cuss their  problems  with  them. 

Miss  Mollie  Bopst,  6th  Vice  President  of  the  Maryland  Con- 
gress, discussed  the  differences  in  home  and  school  discipline,  the 
neglect  of  the  child's  mind  in  early  years  now  the  subject  of  child 
study,  the  need  of  the  bright  as  well  as  slow  child  development,  ben- 
efits of  physical  examination,  knowledge  of  child  habits,  means  of 
securing  co-operation  in  home  schedules,  studies  and  habits  of  obe- 
dience. 

This  was  followed  by  interested  discussion  from  the  floor  re- 
garding inequality  in  development  of  school  and  home  standards  of 
discipline.  General  topic,  "The  Adjustment  of  Home  and  School 
Discipline." 

Rev.  Kingman  A.  Handy,  5th  Vice  President  of  P.-T.  A.,  sug- 
gested the  child's  position  as  "between  the  upper  and  nether  mill 
stone"  in  the  changed  conditions.  Discussion  followed  as  to  the 
teachers  obligation  and  opportunities  in  the  circumstances,  the  point 
being  emphasized  that  the  teachers  could  help  the  parents  by  ex- 
plaining the  new  attitude  in  school  discipline,  i.  e.,  self  direction  and 
group  consciousness.  Rev.  Mr.  Handy  asked  for  a  vote  to  be  record- 
ed on  the  question.  "Is  it  possible  to  establish  a  common  standard  in 
home  and  school  on  the  principles  of  discipline?"  The  vote  was  affirm- 
ative. 

Limited  discussion  followed  on  the  principles  of  discipline  as 
distinguished  from  the  methods  of  discipline  and  the  problems  of 
discipline  due  to  the  different  methods  in  home  and  school. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:30. 

The  exhibits  of  literature  including  books  on  child  study  were 
large  and  most  interesting.  The  charts  being  prepared  by  Miss  Hays 
on  organization  and  maintenance  were  especially  valuable. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  those  who  had  contributed  to 
the  meeting  in  valuable  suggestions,  also  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
school  officials. 

MRS.  THOS.  J.  NORMAN, 

Secretary  Maryland  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

4203  Fernhill  Ave.,  W.  Forest  Park,  Baltimore. 
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ART  SECTION 

The  Art  Section,  Miss  Olive  C.  Slater,  president,  presiding  met 
Friday, " November  26,  at  Western  High  School,  and  had  the  follow- 
ing program: 

"The  Teacher  in  Relation  to  the  Welfare  of  the  State," 

William  D.  Roycroft,  Eastern  High  School. 
"The  Elementary  School  Course  of  Study," 

Leon   L.   Winslow,  Director  of  Art  Education. 
"The  Junior  High  School  Course  of  Study," 

Miss  Louise  A.  Mann,  Asst.  Supervisor  of  Art. 
"The  Junior  High  School  Magazine," 

Helen  Greenholt,  Clifton  Park  J.  H.  S. 
"Art  Major  Courses  at  Maryland  Institute," 

Margaret  Witters,  Maryland  Institute. 
"Lettering  as  Design," 

Harold  E.  D.  Willis,  Baltimore  City  College.     - 
"Art  Appreciation," 

Mary  T.  Gallagher,  Eastern  High  School. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  SECTION 

The  Vocational  Guidance  Association  of  Maryland  held  its  reg- 
ular meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation on  Friday,  November  26,  1926,  at  Gwynns  Falls  Park 
School.  Miss  Leona  C.  Buchwald,  the  President,  presided.  The  pro- 
gram committee  had  provided  a  very  interesting  and  worthwhile 
program.  Mr.  Walter  Sondheim,  of  Hochschild,  Kohn  and  Company, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  spoke  on  "Employment  in  the  Department 
Store."  He  said  that  the  scholastic  standing  of  the  employee  is  con- 
stantly being  raised,  and  that  employers  desire  most  those  people 
who  have  a  cultural  background.  He  offered  the  store  as  a  labora- 
tory for  Educational  purposes,  at  any  time. 

Dr.  J.  Carson  Ryan,  President  of  the  National  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Association,  spoke  on  "The  iEssential  Elements  in  a  Guidance 
Program."  He  outlined  some  of  the  achievements  of  the  Vocational 
Guidance  movement,  and  advised  the  group  to  study  the  problems  in 
our  own  field. 

Reports  of  the  various  committees  were  read  during  the  busi- 
ness meeting  which  followed,  and  officers  for  the  coming  year  were 
elected.    The  officers  are : 

President — Leona     C.     Buchwald,     Supervisor     Vocational 

Guidance,  Baltimore. 
Vice-President — Norman     A.     Lufburrow,     Young     Men's 

Christian  Association. 
Treasurer — Elsa    Haupt,    Vocational    Counselor,    Western 

High  School. 
Secretary — Bessie  A.   German,  Vocational  Counselor,  For- 
est Park  High  School. 

BESSIE  A.  GERMAN, 
^  Secretary. 
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ENGLISH  SECTION 

Chairman,  Dr.  Francis  A.  Litz. 
Secretary,  Miss  Augusta  Klotz. 

The  English  Section  met  Friday,  November  26,  1926,  in  West- 
ern High  School,  and  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Raymond  D.  Havens, 
Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on  the 
subject  "Dynamics."  The  talk  was  forceful  and  inspiring.  He  point- 
ed out  dangers  which  might  prevent  teachers  from  keeping  alive  if 
proper  antidotes  were  not  administered,  and  his  advice  was  stimu- 
lating and  full  of  helpful  suggestions.  To  those  who  must  themselves 
interpret  and  inspire  in  the  teaching  of  literature.  Dr.  Havens' 
charming  reading  of  a  number  of  poems  was  an  inspiration,  also. 

Dr.  Litz  expressed  the  appreciation  of  the  audience  for  Dr. 
Havens'  address  and  announced  that  at  later  meetings  of  the  Mary- 
land- Chapter  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  ad- 
dresses would  be  made  by  Dr.  Malone  and  Dr.  French,  both  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

AUGUSTA  KLOTZ, 

Secretary. 


EXHIBITS 


The  exhibits  were  in  charge  of  Dr.  John  L.  Stenquist,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Baltimore. 

The  work  from  all  departments  except  the  Commercial  were  in 
the  Administration  Building  Annex,  Carrolton  and  Lafayette  Av- 
enues.   The  Commercial  exhibit  was  in  Western  High  School. 

Exhibits  of  school  supplies,  book  companies,  etc.,  were  located 
on  the  first  floor  of  Western  High  School. 

The  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  Baltimore  schools  prepared  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  will  become 
a  permanent  project.  The  scope  of  the  display  embraces  the  entire 
range  of  public  education  from  kindergarten -primary  through  secon- 
dary education  and  teacher-training.  The  work  is  arranged  in  sec- 
tions and  embodies  a  unity  of  purpose  within  special  subjects  and 
departments.  The  exhibit  is  not  of  the  character  of  prize  or  show 
work;  its  purpose  is  to  create  and  maintain  a  body  of  educational 
material  which  shall  serve  the  purpose  of  concrete  expression,  tangi- 
ble outcome,  of  the  work  of  the  class  room.  The  finer  things  the  keen 
student  will  read  into  the  exhibit. 

In  certain  instances  the  activity  has  been  shown  by  pictures  tak- 
en in  the  actual  situation, — best  use  of  movable  furniture  in  class 
grouping,  class  observation  during  the  field  trip,  kindergarten  activi- 
ties. The  Camera  Club  form  Western  High  School  sent  twenty  pic- 
tures of  working  situations  within  its  own  building. 

Various  other  types  of  pupils'  work  indicate  the  trend  of  lesson 
development;  such  is  the  group  of  posters  from  the  department  of 
general  science  in  the  secondary  school;  individual  booklets,  such  as 
the  booklet  on  Greek  art  from,  a  fifth  grade  practice  center;  safety 
work  in  use  as  content  for  English  lessons  in  intermediate  grades. 
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The  home  economics  department,  vocational  school,  art  and  music 
departments  each  present  a  unit.  The  directors  and  supervisors  in 
every  case  have  so  planned  the  display  as  to  show  the  character  of 
the  work;  they  present  from  a  concrete  point  of  view  what  is  going 
on  in  our  schools. 

The  mounts  have  been  packed  as  units  in  boxes  and  the  frames 
so  adjusted  as  to  make  it  possible  to  re-hang  any  unit,  kindergarten, 
Latin,  research,  as  the  need  may  be.  The  purpose  of  the  Department 
of  Education  is  to  keep  this  exhibit  in  general  use.  It  will  serve  as 
materials  for  departmental  conferences,  teachers'  meetings,  super- 
visors' conferences  on  special  subjects;  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
school  may  not  borroAv  a  unit  which  will  serve  in  the  solution  of  a 
certain  problem.  As  a  whole  the  exhibit  offers  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
our  school  work;  in  sections  it  should  become  a  useful  educational 
device  within  the  school.  School  executives  desiring  to  use  a  certain 
section  may  arrange  for  the  loan  through  the  Bureau  of  Research. 


STATE  ASSOCIATION  DINNER 

One  hundred  and  twenty  members  of  The  T.  C.  Club,  The  Mary- 
land Vocational  Association,  The  Maryland  Home  Economics  Asso- 
ciation, and  all  other  groups  affiliated  with  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  joined  in  a  dinner  at  the  Refectory,  ground 
floor  of  the  Calvert  Building,  Fayette  and  St.  Paul  Streets,  at  7:15 
P.  M.,  Friday,  November  26,  1926. 

The  principal  speakers  were  Dr.  Charles  A.  Prosser,  Director  of 
Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute,  Minneapolis.  Subject: — "The  Profes- 
sional Spirit  in  Education,"  and  Dr.  Pearson,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.     Dr.  Samuel  M.  North  was  toastmaster. 

President — E.  Clarke  Fontaine,  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Miss  M.  Lucetta  Sisk,  University  of 
Maryland. 
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OFFICERS 

MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
and  AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS  for  1927 

MARYLAND   STATE   TEACHERS   ASSOCIATION 

President John  Coulbourn,  Asst.  Superintendent  of  Education, 

Administration  Building,.  Baltimore. 

First  Vice-President— -Samuel  M.  North,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools, 

Lexington  Building,  Baltimore. 

Second  Vice-President C.  H.  Kopp,  Principal  High'  School, 

Cumberland. 

Treasurer Dr.  E.  Berryman,  Principal  Gwynns  Falls  H.  S., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Secretary— Walter  H.  Davis,  Principal  High  School, 

Havre  de  Grace. 

Executive  Committee — 

John  Coulbourn,  President. 

Samuel  M.  North,  Vice-President. 

James  M.  Bennett,  Supt.,  Salisbury,  1924-27. 

George  M.  Gaither,  Supervisor,  Baltimore,  1925-28 

E.  Clarke  Fontaine,  H.  S.  Supervisor,  Pocomoke,  1926-29. 


AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS 

Secondary  Education: 

President,  E.  C.  Seitz,  Principal  H.  S.,  Westminster. 
Secretary,  Raymond  S.  Hyson,  Principal,  Randalstown. 

Grammar  Section: 

Chairman,  Miss  Edna  Marshall,  Normal  School,  Salisbury. 
Secretary,  Miss  Mary  Kemp,  Supervisor,  Upper  Marlboro. 

Primary-Kindergarten: 

Chairman,  Miss  Nannette  Levin,  2543  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
Secretary,  Miss  Louise  Barkalow,  1125  Euclid  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Music  Chairman: 

Miss  Emma  Weyfroth,  Towson. 
Miss  Anne  Petherbridge,  Tracey's. 
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Agriculture: 

President,  P.  W.  Gates,  Rockville. 
Secretary,  H.  A.  Remsberg,  .Smithburg. 

Classical: 

President,  Wilfred  P.  Mustard,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Secretary,  Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Western  H.  S. 

Vocational: 

President,  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Administration  Building,  Bal- 
timore. 
Secretary,  Miss  Elizabeth  Shantz,  Forest  Park,  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

Home  Economics: 

■President,  Miss  Rowena  Holden,  Western  Maryland  College. 
Secretary,  Miss  Martha  Thomas,  Hood  College. 

Industrial: 

President,  Wallace  Kirk,  Gwynns  Falls  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
Secretary,  Hugh  Wilson,  School  76,  Baltimore. 

Commercial: 

President,  Miss  Margaretta  Collins,  Baltimore. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Elsie  Benton,  Chesapeake  City. 

Physical  Education: 

Chairman,  Dr.  Wm.  Burdick,  7  E.  Mulberry  Street,  Baltimore. 

Library  Chairman: 

Chairman,  Dr.  J.  H.  Apple,  Hood  College. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Newell,  6  E.  Read  Street,  Baltimore. 

History: 

Chairman,  Miss  Mildred  Coughlin,  Forest  Park  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
Secretary,  Arch  Colder,  Baltimore  City  College. 

Modern  Language: 

President,  Miss  Marguerite  Zouck,  Administration  Building,  Bal- 
timore. 
Secretary,  Miss  Mary  E.  Rowland,  Reisterstown. 

Parent-Teachers : 

President,  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Parkhurst,  1410  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Art  Education: 

Chairman,  Miss  Olive  C.  Slater,  305  Roberts  St.,  Baltimore. 

Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance: 

Chairman,  Miss  Leona  C.  Buchwald,  Adm.  Bldg.  Annex,  Balti- 
more. 
-    Secretary,  Miss  Bessie  A.  German,  Forest  Park  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

English: 

Chairman,  Dr.  Francis  A.  Litz,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Secretary,  Miss  Augusta  Klotz,  Baltimore. 
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SESSIONS  OF  THE 
MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

1 — 1866  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President, 
Thos.  D.  Baird;  Treasurer,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  Recording 
Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  83. 

2 — 1867  St.  John's  College.  President,  Thos.  D.  Baird;  Treasurer, 
William  Elliott,  Jr.;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilker- 
son. 

3 — 1868  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  C. 
K.  Nelson;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording 
Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

4 — 1869  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  P. 
M.  Leakin;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording 
Secretary,  William  Wardenburg. 

5 — 1870  Hall,  House  of  Delegates,  Annapolis.  President,- J.  C. 
Welling;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

6 — 1871  Eastern  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President.  W. 
B.  Worthington;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

7 — 1872  Court  House,  Frederick  City.  President,  William  Elliott, 
Jr. ;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Haimilton ;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

8 — 1873  Lyceum  Hall,  Hagerstown.  President,  James  M.  Gar- 
nett;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

9 — 1874      Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.    President,  D. 
A.    Hollingshead ;    Treasurer,    Alexander   Hamilton;   Re- 
cording Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
10 — 1875     Cumberland,  Md.     President,  William  Elliott,  Jr.;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.   F. 
Wilkerson. 
11 — 1876      City    College,    Baltimore.    (One    day    during   N.    E.    A.) 
President,  James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
12 — 1877     Easton,  President,  James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexand- 
er Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
13 — 1878     City    College,    Baltimore.      President,    John    F.    Arthur; 
Treasurer,   C.   G.   Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,   A.  F. 
Wilkerson. 
14 — 1879     Court  House,   Hagerstown.      President,   P.   R.    Lovejoy; 
Treasurer,   C.   G.   Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson. 
15 — 1880      Ocean  City.     President,  M.  A.  Newell;  Treasurer,  C.  G. 

Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
16 — 1881      Frederick.     President,  George  M.  Upshur;  Treasurer,  C. 

G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
17 — 1882      Cumberland.     President,  A.  G.,  Harley;  Treasurer,  C.  G. 
Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
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18 — 1883  Ocean  City.  President,  George  L.  Grape;  Treasurer,  C. 
G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

19 — 1884  Ocean  City.  President,  A.  S.  Kerr;  Treasurer,  C.  G. 
Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

20 — 1885  Deer  Park.  President,  J.  W.  Thompson;  Treasurer,  C.  G. 
Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

21 — -1886  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  F.  A.  Soper;  Treasurer, 
Lewis  Ford;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

22 — 1887  Hygeia  Hotel,  Old  Point,  Va.  President,  P.  A.  Witmar; 
Treasurer,  George  S.  Grape;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson. 

23 — 1888  Mountain  Lake  Park.  (With  West  Virginia  Association.) 
Lewis  Ford,  First  Vice-President;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  number  of  members,  162. 

24 — 1889  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  H,  G.  Weimer;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  167. 

25 — 1890  Bay  Ridge.  President,  W.  H.  Dashiell;  Treasurer,  Alex- 
ander Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  120. 

2i6 — ^1891  Ocean  City.  President,  John  E.  McCahan;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilker- 
son; number  of  members,  236. 

27 — ^1892  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  James  A.  Diffenbaugh; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A. 
F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  140. 
— 1893  No  meeting  of  the  M.  S.  T.  A.  Executive  Committee; 
after  careful  deliberation,  postponed  meeting  until  1894 
on  account  of  Columbian  Exposition  being  held  in  Chica- 
go. 

28 — 1894  Annapolis.  President,  Wilbur  F.  Smith;  Treasurer,  Al- 
exander Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilker- 
son; number  of  members,  132. 

29 — 1895  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  M.  Bates  Stephens; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A. 
F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  129. 

30 — 1896  Deer  Park.  President,  Prof.  Charles  F.  Raddatz;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  78. 

31 — 1897  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  E.  B.  Prettyman; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A. 
F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  162. 

—1898  No  session  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  N.  E.  A.  met  in  Washington. 
Ebbitt  House  was  headquarters  for  Maryland  delegation. 
Officers  and  Executive  Committee  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  met  at 
Ebbitt  House  and  decided  to  hold  no  meeting  on  account 
of  meeting  of  N.  E.  A.  The  ledger  shows  receipt  of 
$15.00  for  membership  fees  and  ipll.iO  for  badges. 

32 — 1899  Ocean  City.  President,  John  T.  White;  Treasurer,  Alex- 
ander Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  144. 
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33 — 1900  Chautauqua  Beach.  President,  L.  L.  Beatty;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary;  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  71. 

34 — 1901  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Edwin  Hebden;  Treas- 
urer, John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G. 
Harley;  number  of  im embers,  169. 

35 — 1902     Ocean   City.     President,  F.  Eugene  Wathen;  Treasurer, 

John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.   G.  Harley; 

number  of  members,  166. 
36 — 1903     Ocean  City.     President,  Joseph  Blair;  Treasurer,  John  E. 

McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 

members,  229. 
37 — 1904     Ocean  City.     President,  H.  Crawford  Bounds;  Treasurer, 

John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.   G.  Harley; 

number  of  membei-s,  216. 
38 — 1905     Blue    Mountain    House.     President,    Arthur    F.    Smith; 

Treasurer,  John  E.  McCahan ;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G, 

Harley;  number  of  members,  356. 
39 — 1906     Ocean  City.     President,  Dr.  S.  Simpson;  Treasurer,  John 

E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.   Caldwell; 

number  of  members,  384. 
40 — 1907     Jamestown  Exposition.    President,  Dr.  James  W.   Cain; 

Treasurer,  John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh 

W.  Caldwell;  number  of  members,  374. 

41 — 1908     Ocean  City.     President,  Albert  S.  Cook;  Treasurer,  John 

E.   McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,   Hugh  W.   Caldwell; 

number  of  members,  375. 
42 — 1909     Mountain    Lake   Park.     President,    Sarah   E.    Richmond; 

Treasurer,  John  E.  McCahan ;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh 

W.  Caldwell;  number  of  members,  566. 

43 — 1910  Ocean  City.  President,  E.  A.  Browning;*  Treasurer,  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 
number  of  members,  420. 

44 — 1911  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Howard  C,  Hill;  Treasur- 
er, R.  Berryman;  Recrding  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 
number  of  members,  792. 

45 — 1912  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Earle  B.  Wood;  Treasurer, 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 
number  of  members,  965. 

46 — 1913  Annapolis.  President,  James  B.  Noble;  Treasurer,  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 
nuimber  of  members,  785. 

47 — 1914  Ocean  City.  President  Woodland  C.  Phillips;  Treasurer,. 
Dr.  R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Cald- 
well; number  of  members,  361. 

48 — 1915  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  E.  F.  Buchner;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Cald- 
well; number  of  members,  720. 

49 — 1916  Ocean  City.  President,  William  J.  Holloway;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Cald- 
well; number  of  members,  1,089. 
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50 — 1917     Baltimore.     President,  Sydney  S.  Handy;  Treasurer,  Dr. 

R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.   Caldwell; 

number  of  members,  3,418. 
51 — 1918     Baltimore.     President,  Nicholas  Orem;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 

Berryman;    Recording    Secretary,    Hugh    W.    Caldwell; 

number  of  members,  825. 
52 — 1919     Baltimore.     President,  David  E.  Weglein;  Treasurer,  Dr. 

R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.   Caldwell; 

number  of  members,  2,580. 
53 — 1920     Ocean  City.    President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;  Treasurer,  Dr. 

R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.   Caldwell; 

number  of  members,  515. 
54 — 1921      Baltimore.  Acting- President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;**  Treas- 
urer, Dr.  R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W. 

Caldwell;  members,  2,415. 
55 — 1922     Baltimore.     President,  Dr.  Norman  W.  Cameron;  Treas- 

.urer,  Dr.  R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W. 

Caldwell;  members,  2,111. 
56 — 1923     Baltimore.      President,   E.   F.   Webb;   Treasurer,   Dr.   R. 

Berryman;    Recording    Secretary,    Hugh    W.    Caldwell; 

members,  2,080. 
57 — 1924     Baltimore.    President,  Walter  H.  Davis;  Treasurer,  Dr. 

R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary;  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 

members,  1,997. 
58 — 1925     Baltimore.    President,  M.  S.  H.  Unger;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 

Berryman;    Recording    Secretary,    Hugh    W.    Caldwell; 

members,  2,424. 
59 — 1926     Baltimore.    President,  Samuel  M.  North;  Treasurer,  Dr. 

R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.   Caldwell, 

deceased;  Secretary  Pro-Tem.,  Walter  H.  Davis. 

*  Succeeded  Mr.  Geo'rge  Biddle,  deceased. 
**  Succeeded  Dr.  A.  H.  Krug,  resigned. 
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